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A  D  D  E  E  S  S. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 


So7is  and  Daughter's  of  Yermoyit  : 


Whatever  may  have  been  the  inclination  of  my  fellow  citizens 
of  Massachusetts  to  place  me  under  obligations  to  them  for 
honors  conferred,  or  for  any  mark  of  respect  heretofore  shown 
in  private  or  pubL'c  life,  I  have  never  been  impressed  by  a  more 
profound  sense  of  gratitude  than  I  now  feel  for  being  permitted 
to  act  as  presiding  officer  of  an  organization  embracing  so  large 
n  number  of  the  intelligent  sons  and  daughters  of  Yermont. 

We  come  liere  to  renew  and  perpetuate  tlie  memory  we 
cherish  of  our  native  land.  It  has  been  said  tliat  ''he  who 
forgets  the  fountain  from  wlience  he  drank,  and  the  tree  under 
whose  shade  he  gambolled  in  the  days  of  his  youth,  is  a  stranger 
to  the  sweetest  impressions  of  the  human  heart." 

This  social  gathering,  in  this  beautiful,  city  of  our  adoption, 
bears  the  strongest  evidence  that  we  liave  not  forgotten,  even  in 
our  mature  years,  the  home  of  our  childliood,  where  we  were 
first  touched  by  an  inspiration  which  no  other  nativity  could, 
produce.  Those  beautiful  valleys,  teeming  with  the  results  of 
persistent  enterprise  ;  those  rugged  hills  and  mountains,  whose 
sides  are  furrowed  by  the  clear  waters  of  the  restless  streams  that 
leap  and  foam  and  wind  through  tlie  lowlands  like  silver  threads; 
[those  primeval  forests,  whose  icy  branches  catch  tlie  first  light 
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of  tlic  inorniiig  sun  find  gliinnicr  and  sparkle  like  a  universe  of 
diamonds  set  in  burnished  steel,  and,  in  the  sober  autumn, 
ecatter  their  dying  foliage  tinged  with  the  splendor  of  a  thousand 
hues,  cannot  fail  to  quicken  the  imagination  and  inspire  a  last- 
ing reverence  for  the  Green  ^Mountain  State. 

Vermont  was  discovered  in  the  spring  of  1609  by  Samuel  De 
Champlain,  who  left  Quebec  with  a  party,  composed  of  French 
and  Indians,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  country. 

They  followed  up  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Sorel  rivers  till  they 
reached  a  large  lake  which  was  then  named  Champlain.  They 
also  discovered  another  lake  which  was  named  St.  Sacrament, 
now  known  as  lake  George.  Upon  the  shores  of  this  lake  they 
met  a  powerful  tribe  of  Indians,  and  then  and  there  a  battle 
was  fought,  Champlain  and  his  men  being  victorious. 

More  than  a  century  elapsed  before  any  settlement  was  made, 
and  during  this  time  northern  Vermont  became  and  was  the  com- 
mon battle-^rround  of  various  Indian  tribes  belono-inoc  to  Xew 
England  and  Xew  York.  Tliis  was  also  a  period  of  conquest  of 
the  most  appalling  character.  The  massacre  at  Salmon  Falls, 
Schenectady,  Deerfield  and  other  places,  gave  general  alarm,  and 
tlie  lives  of  the  early  settlers  were  in  constant  peril. 

In  1723,  Fort  Dummer  was  constructed  near  Brattleborough, 
and  there  the  fu-st  settlement  commenced.  But  little  progress 
was  made  till  about  ITGO,  when  a  large  number  of  adventurers 
from  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  turned  their  faces  towards 
the  Northern  Star  and  sought  new  homes  where  the  foot  of  civil- 
ized man  had  never  trod.  At  tliis  time  the  entire  country  west 
of  tlie  Connecticut  Eiver,  north  of  Massacluisetts,  was  known  only 
by  the  name  of  "New  Hampshire  Grants,"  and  Benning  Went- 
worth,  Governor  of  that  colony,  was  disposing  of  tliese  lands  to 
the  settlers,  reserving  live  hundred  acres  in  each  township, 
whereby  he  was  becoming  immensely  rich. 
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The  Governor  of  New  York  issued  a  proclamation,  Dec.  2S, 
1 7»I-»,  claiming  all  the  territory  granted  by  Charles  11.  to" the  Duke  - 
of  York,  and  directed  the  shcriti'  to  return  the  names  of  all  those 
who  had  settled  west  of  the  Connecticut  liiver  under  titles 
obtained  from  Xew  Hampshire.  This  proclamation  was  met  by 
<»ne  from  Gov.  Wentworth  on  the  ICIth  of  March,  1TC4,  in  which 
he  declared  the  grant  to  the  Duke  of  York  to  b3  void,  and  as- 
i^crted  that  New  Hampshire  extended  as  far  west  as  did  Massa- 
chusetts. H3  told  the  settlers  not  to  be  intimidated,  but  to  go 
forward  in  defence  of  their  rights,  and  punish  all  disturbers  of 
tlie  peace  whoever  they  might  be. 

New  York  applied  to  the  Crov>'n,  by  'sending  a  spurious  peti- 
tion, alleged  to  be  from  the  settlers  themselves,  praying  to  be 
annexed  to  New  York.  New  Hampshire  made  no  objection,  and 
on  the  20th  day  of  July,  1TG4,  the  Iving  ordered  and  declared 
**t]ie  western  banks  of  the  Kiver  Connecticut,  from  where  it 
enters  the  province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  as  far  north  as  the 
forty-fifth  degree  of  northern  latitude  (0  be  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween the  said  two  proWnces  of  New  Hampshire  and  New  York." 
The  people  supposed  the  words  ''to  be"  were  only  intended  to 
ex[>ress  the  future,  without  reference  to  the  past ;  but  when  tlie 
New  York  government  undertook  to  eject  the  settlers  from  their 
lands,  every  case  was  decided  against  them,  and  the  courts  ruled 
that  the  New  Hampshire  grants  were  illegal  and  worthless.  Tlie 
people  were  very  much  oppressed  and  some  bought  their  Lmds  a 
riecond  time,  hoping  thereby  to  avoid  litigation  and  expense.  At 
Icngtli  they  began  to  associate  together  for  mutual  defence,  and 
to  resist  the  courts  and  othcers  of  New  York.  Meetings  and 
Conventions  were  lield,  and  resolutions  adopted  by  both  parties 
full  of  the  spirit  of  revolution.  Un»ler  the  leaderslnp  of  Ethan 
Allen,  Remember  Baker  and  Seth  AVarner,  the  Vermonters 

orgaiuzed  armed  resistance  to  thtj  oppression  of  New  York,  ami 
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every  officer  who  undertook  to  eiitbrc'c  u  process  of  ejoctnioTit- 
was  stripped,  tied  to  i\  tree  and  whipped  witii  u  beceh  rod,  whicl 
was  called  the  "beech  seaL" 

Tliis  trouble  lasted  for  ten  yeari,  and  was  carried  on  in  a  spirit 
of  extreme  bitterness  and  revenge  throughout  the  State.  Al- 
though it  had  a  tendency  to  retard  civilization,  it  aroused  a  spirit 
of  courageous  self  defence,  so  much  needed  a  few  years  later  in 
the  great  struggle  for  American  independence. 

At  length  the  Governor  of  Xew  York  issued  a  proclamation 
commanding  Ethan  Allen,  Setli  Warner,  Eemend)er  Baker,  Rob- 
ert Cochran  J  Peleg  Sunderlaiul,  Silvanus  Brown,  James  Breaken- 
ridge  and 'James  Smith  to  surrender  themselves  within  thirty 
days  under  pain  of  conviction  of  felony  and  death,  without 
benefit  of  clergy,  and  offering  a  bounty  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  for  the  capture  of  Allen,  and  fifty  pounds  for  each  of  the  ! 
others.    One  John  Monroe,  thinking  to  secure  a  reward,  collected  J 
together  twelve  or  fifteen  Yorkers  and  appeared  at  Baker's  liouse  ' 
in  Colchester,  early  in  the  morning,  March  22,  1772.    They  j 
broke  down  the  door  and  attacked  Baker  aiul  his  wife  in  a  most  ■ 
savaire  and  brutal  manner.    One  of  Mrs.  Baker's  arms  was  so 
severely  cut  that  she  never  recovered  tne  use  of  it.    Baker  had  ; 
one  of  his  thumbs  cut  olf,  the  cords  upon  his  hands  severed  and 
was  otherwise  bruised  and  wounded.    He  was  then  put  into  a 
sleigh  and  threatened  with  instant  death  if  he  matle  any  noise. 
In  this  condition  lie  hid  farewell  to  his  wife  and  children,  being 
told  by  Monroe  that  lie  would  be  executed  at  Albany,  and  never 
return  to  them  again.    Before  lie  re^ichtMl  Albany  he  was  rescued 
by  the  Green  Mountain  boys  and  returned  home.    To  match  this  j 
ofi'er  of  reward  the  leading  s[>irits  of  Vermont  offered  a  counter  | 
reward  for  the  apprehension  of  the  Attorney  General  of  Xew  f 
York,  and  sent  a  sarcastic  and  defiant  document  to  Governor 
Tryon,  saying  that  "printed  sentenees  of  death  were  not  very 


alariiiing;"  and  uotiticd  hiin  tliat  it'  he  sent  on  liis  executioners, 
they  would  try  titles  and  determine  who  the  criminals  were  and 
who  should  die  first, — and  intimated  that  in  cnso  there  was  any 
scalping  to  be  done  they  were  ready  to  try  a  liand  at  it.  This 
remarkable  document  was  signed  l>y  Ethan  Allen,  Baker  and 
others,  and  had  appended  to  it  some  rhymes  ridiculing  the 

*'  Act  which  doth  exact 
Men's  lives  before  they're  try'd." 

At  this  time  Guilford,  in  Windham  County,  was  the  most 
populous  town  in  the  State ;  but  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  in 
1  that  vicinity  were  opposed  to"  the  independence  of  Vermont,  and 
in  favor  of  Xew  York.  At  their  town  meetings  committees 
were  appointed  to  defend  the  town  against  the  "pretended  State 
of  Vermont,"  and  to  resist  the  consta])le  in  attempting  to  collect 
the  taxes  or  perform  other  legal  duties. 

The  "Xew  Yorkers"  in  Guilford  were  able  to  secnre  majori- 
ties at  their  town  meetings  by  excluding  their  opponents  from  the 
polls  by  an  armed  force,  till  at  lengtli  each  party  liad  a  town 
organization,  which  resulted  in  the  election  of  two  sets  of  town 
otlicers,  one  professing'  allegiance  to  Vermont  and  the  other  to 
Xew  York. 

Law  and  order  were  disregarded  to  an  alarming  extent.  Phy- 
sicians were  not  allowed  to  visit  the  sick  without  a  pass  from  tlie 
committees,  and  neighbors  and  relatives  met  each  other  in  hostile 
array.  While  this  state  of  affairs  existed,  in  the  snnnner  of 
1TS3,  Ethan  Allen  was  directed  to  call  out  the  militia  for 
enforcing  tlie  laws  of  Vermont,  and  for  suppressing  insurrection 
and  rebellion  in  Windham  Connty.  Allen  proceeded  from  Ben- 
nington to  Guilford  witli  one  hundred  men,  i\m\  tliere  issued  the 
following  proclamation:  Etluxn  Allen^  declare  t/t (it  unless 
the  2^-1  q^li  of  Guilford  pc'iccahli/  subniit  to  the  autJiorify  of 
Vermont,  the  town  shall  be  made  as  desolate  as  xcerc  the  cities 
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of  Sjdom  and  Gomoi^rahP  This  suinniarv  way  of  proclaiinin'g 
iiiurtial  law  liad  its  effect,  and  rendered  the  collection  of  taxes 
eoni}>arativelv  easy  while  xUlen  remained  in  Gnilford. 

While  tliis  contest  was  going  on,  the  revolntion  hetween  the 
American  colonies  and  Great  Britain  assumed  tuch  proportions 
as  to  divert  general  attention  from  the  tronl)les  in  Vermont,  and 
this  alarming  controversy  was  indefinitely  postponed. 

In  1776,  the  inhabitants  of  Vermont  petitioned  the  provincial 
Congress,  then  in  session  at  Philadelphia,  for  admission  into  the 
confederacy,  but  they  were  unjustly,  and  in  a  spirit  of  malice, 
opposed  by  Xew  York  and  obliged  to  witlidraw. 

On  the  15th  day  of  January,  1777,  Vermont  took  a  bold  step, 
illustrative  of  the  character  of  her  people,  by  declaring  her  inde- 
])endence  to  all  the  world.  She  then  applied  again  to  be  admit- 
ted into  the  confederacy.  Congress  delayed  and  pursued  a  vacil- 
lating course  towards  the  people  of  this  new  province. 

The  Vermonters  bei^an  to  feel  as  tliouirh  thev  were  forever  to 
remain  an  independent  State  ;  and  the  old  song  that  liad  cheered 
so  many  brave  hearts  in  the  early  times  was  still  rehearsed  at 
every  lireside  : 

**IIo!  all  to  the  borders,  Yermonters  come  clown, 
Witli  your  breet:hes  of  deerskin  and  jackets  of  brown, 
With  your  red  woolen  caps,  and  your  moccasins,  come, 
To  the  gathering  summons  of  trumpet  and  drum. 

Come  down  with  your  rifles — let  grey  wolf  and  fox 
Ilowl  on  in  the  shade  of  their  primitive  rocks ; 
Let  the  bear  feed  securely  from  pig  pen  and  stall — 
Here's  a  two-legged  game  for  your  powder  and  ball. 

Leave  the  harvest  to  rot  on  the  field  vrhere  it  grows, 
And  the  reaping  of  wheat  to  the  reaping  of  foes ; 
Our  vow  is  recorded,  our  banner  unfurled — 
In  the  name  of  Vermont,  we  defy  all  the  world!" 

While  this  matter  was  under  consideration  the  Britisli  oflicers 
were  using  every  effort  witliin  their  power  to  entice  the  Ver- 
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monters  to  strike  hands  witli  Great  Britain ;  l)ut  they  were  not 
made  of  tlie  riii-lit  material  to  be  bouirlit  or  sold,  and  the  etlbrt  to 
win  tliem  over  to  the  Crown  was  made  in  vain. 

The  troops  sent  to  invade  Vermont  were  fnrnished  with  nmjtle 
employment  and  no  little  expensive  amnsement  by  Allen  and  his 
associates,  who  made  them  swallow  their  own  conceit,  while  the 
revolution  was  progressing  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Li  1781,  Congress  offered  to  admit  Vermont  under  certain 
restrictions,  but  the  people  refused,  and  remained  outside  the 
union  for  eight  years  longer,  fully  determined  to  maintain  tlieir 
independence  or  be  permitted  to  stand  upon  an  eqnal  footing 
with  all  the  other  States.  Finally  the  people  consented  to  pay 
iSTew  York  the  sum  of  $30,000,  and  thereupon  a  final  settlement 
was  made;  a  long,  bitter  and  perplexnig  controversy  amicably 
settled,  the  "Bennington  Mob"  reduced  to  profound  quiet,  and 
Vermont  admitted  into  the  union.  This  grand  struggle  for  lion- 
orable  recognition  on  the  part  of  Vermont  culminated  on  the 
fourth  of  March,  1791,  eighty-three  years  ago,  it  being  the  first 
State  admitted  under  the  federal  constitution. 

The  Seal  of  the  State  of  Vermont  was  first  engraved  upon  a 
horn  drinking-cup,  with  a  jack-knife,  by  an  English  officer  wlio 
frequently  and  secretly  visited  Gov.  Chittenden.  During  one  of 
these  visits,  he  took  a  view  from  the  west  window  of  the 
Governor's  house  of  a  wlieat  field  in  the  distance,  beyond  whicli 
was  a  knoll  with  one  solitary  pine  upon  its  top,  which  view  lie 
engraved  upon  this  cup.  The  engraved  cup  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Ira  Allen,  who  adopted  its  device  as  the  State  Seal. 

During  this  entire  contest,  end)racing  the  time  occupied  by  the 
revolution,  Vermont,  —  though  unfavorably  located  upon  the 
northwestern  frontier,  wdthout  an  ally,  surrounded  by  hostile  and 
trea(^herous  tribes,  c(mstantly  agitated  by  internal  strife,  often 
upon  the  verge  of  civil  war,  —  nuiintained  her  independence 
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b'jfbro  tlie  world,  and  made  an  enviable  record  in  the  L'reat 
conflict  for  American  Liberty.  The  "Green  Mountain  Boys" 
dUtinguished  themselves  in  some  of  the  most  important  battles 
of  the  war,  and  wherever-  they  planted  tlieir  standard  it  became 
a  signal  of  victory.  The  daring  feat  of  Ethan  Allen  in  the 
capture  of  Ticonderoga  on  the  tenth  of  May,  1775,  with  Imt 
eighty-tliree  jnen,  and  the  success  of  Col.  Warner  in  seizing  the 
garrison  at  Crown  Point  on  the  same  day,  together  with  the 
surprise  and  capture  of  a  sloop  of  war  at  St.  Johns  by  general 
Arnold,  liave  made  the  history  of  Vermont  famous  among  tlie 
annals  of  the  revolution.  The  takin^j  of  Ticonderoi^a,  the 
stronghold  of  the  enemy  upon  the  lake,  with  its  Imndred  pieces 
of  cannon,  together  with  its  trained  officers  and  soldiers,  without 
tlie  loss  of  a  single  man,  thrilled  the  colonies  with  joy.  Language 
fails  to  portray  witli  any  accuracy  that  thrilling  scene. 

It  was  a  beautiful  May  morning.  The  first  gleam  of  day  had 
commenced  to  change  the  sombre  hues  of  the  gray  east.  Tlie 
opal  buds  of  the  white  maple  upon  the  borders  of  the  lake  were 
waiting  for  the  early  tints  of  the  rising  sun.  The  forest  was 
melodious  with  the  song  of  birds,  whose  sweet  voices  echoed 
across  the  placid  waters.  A  little  band  of  "  Green  Mountain 
Boys"  had  made  a  forced  march  from  Bennington  and  spent  the 
night  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake,  directly  opposite  the  Fort. 
The  country  they  had  traversed  was  a  wilderness.  They  were 
without  map,  or  chart,  or  compass.  Their  expedition  had  not 
been  planned  by  an  educated  engineer,  but  they  were  prepared 
to  meet  the  issues  of  the  moment  with  fidelity,  courage  and  self- 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  Ko  orders  had  been  sent  from 
the  war  department  for  them  to  obey  even 

"Though  some  one  had  bhindered." 
They  were  not  the  graduates  of  any  military  school,  nor  controlled 
by  any  rigid  rules  of  discipline  except  such  as  common  sense  and 
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good  judgment  would  dictate.  Etluin  Allen  was  their  command- 
er. He  managed  to  cross  the  lake  with  eighty-three  men  and 
sent  the  boats  back  for  the  rear  guard,  but  found  it  necessary  to 
make  the  attack  at  once,  while  more  than  half  of  his  command 
were  on  the  eastern  shore.  He  drew  his  men  up  in  line  and  made 
a  brief  but  characteristic  speech,  saying,  ''I  now  projwse  to  ad- 
vance before  you,  and  in  person  conduct  yon  through  the  ivicket 
gate.  We  must  this  morning  either  guit  our  p)^'*^tensions  to  valor, 
or  possess  ourselves  of  this  fortress  in  a  feio  minutest 

The  garrison  was  asleep,  except  the  drowsy  sentry  who  care- 
less'ly  paced  to  and  fro  upon  the  ramparts,  uncons(;ions  of  In's 
fate.  Allen  and  his  men  marched  directly  to  the  wicket-<f:ate. 
The  sentry  there  snapped  his  gun  but  it  missed  fire  and  he 
retreated  into  the  fort  followed  by  the  "  Green  Mountain  Boys," 
who  gave  a  loud  cheer  that  rang  like  the  yoice  of  victory  through 
and  among  the  barracks.  Allen  ordered  the  commander,  Capt. 
De  La  Place,  to  come  forw^ard  and  deliver  up  the  fort  instantly. 
He  asked  by  what  authority  this  demand  was  made,  to  which 
Allen  replied,  ''In  the  name  of  the  greo.t  Jehovah,  and  the  Con- 
tinental CongressP  The  fort  w^as  unconditionally  surrendered, 
and  before  twiliodit's  rosy  fino-ers  had  tinj^ed  tlie  borders  of  the 
golden  west,  Ethan  Allen  was  master  of  Lake  Champlain. 

Had  I  the  time  to  delineate  the  long' list  of  brilliant  military 
achieyements,  performed  by  the  patriotic  sons  o4  Vermont  in  the 
days  of  the  revolution,  during  tlie  war  of  1812,  or  even  in  the 
late  rebellion,  I  have  no  doubt  you  would  remain  willing  listen- 
ers ;  but  I  am  reluctantly  compelled  to  pass  over  them  by  alhuion 
only.  The  mere  mention  of  Hubbardton,  Bennington,  Sara- 
toga or  Phittsburgh,  cannot  fail  to  meet  a  response  from  the 
heart  of  every  descendant  of  those  stern  men  and  women  who 
devoted  their  lives  and  their  fortunes  to  the  defence  of  the  north- 
^vestern  frontier.    And  when  we  come  down  to  more  recent 
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times  MTul  cast  a  gifuice  over  the  period  occupied  by  the  shive- 
hohler's  rebellion,  we  still  liiul  the  ''Green  Mountain  Boys"  in 
the  front  ranks  of  the  Army  of  Freedom,  adding  fresh  glory  to 
the  briglit  record  of  our  native  State.  AVhoever  reads  an 
account  of  tlie  battle  of  Gettysburg,  the  great  charnel-house  of 
the  rebellion,  will  not  fail  to  notice  the  exposed  position  of  the 
two  thousand  Yermonters,  belonging  to  the  invincible  Yei-mont 
Brigade,  the  liistory  of  which  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  "the  noble 
six  hundred,''  who  perished  on  the  field  of  Balaklava.  It  was 
stated  by  the  rel)els  after  .the  battle  was  over  that  what  ruined 
them  was  Stannard's  Brigade ;  and  Gen.  Doubleday,  testifying 
before  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  says  that 
"the  wing  '^f  the  enemy  which  was  met  by  Stannard's  brigade 
began  to  retreat,  and  thus  tlie  day  was  won,  and  the  country 
saved." 

The  history  of  Vermont  is  full  of  thrilling  incidents,  and  I 
might  occupy  your  time  for  hours  in  relating  such  as  have  been 
preserved  as  matters  of  historical  record  ;  and  go  on  still  fiirtlier 
with  a  long  list  belonging  only  to  the  annals  of  tradition.  But 
hoping  that  hereafter  we  shall  all  become  more  interesterl  and 
familiar  witli  the  details  of  the  history  of  our  native  State,  I  sliall 
but  briefly  allude  to  the  topics  now  under  consideration. 

In  1785  the  Legislature  of  Yermont  granted  to  Reuben  Hai'- 
mon,  Jr.,  of  Ri^pert,  the  exclusive  right  to  coin  copper  moni^y 
within  tlie  State,  for  two  years;  and  no  coin,  manufactured  1)y 
him,  was  to  weigli  Ipss  than  one-third  of  an  ounce,  Troy  weight. 
William  Buel,  who  had  been  connected  with  the  Connecticut 
mint,  at  New  Haven,  arrived  in  liupert  about  this  time,  and 
associated  himself  with  Harmon  in  the  business  of  coinage.  The 
forming  of  this  co-partner.>hi[),  thereby  securing  tlie  services  of 
an  ex[)erienced  workman,  added  much  to  facilitating  the  business 
of  the  company.    But  there  was  a  circumstance  connected  w  ith 
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the  life  of  Bael  that  had  its  etiect  upon  the  coinage  of  Vermont. 
While  he  was  at  work  in  Xew  Haven,  liaving  occasion  to  nse 
some  nitric  acid,  he  procured  it  in  a  jug,  at  a  drug  stoi'e,  and  was 
returning  to  his  residence,  when  lie  was  met  hy  some  Indians, 
who  insisted  upon  drinking  from  the  jug,  supposing  it  to  contain 
rum.  He  told  them  it  w^as  not  rum,  l)ut  that  the  jug  was  filled 
w^ith  poison.  The  Indians  were  not  satisfied  with  this  explana- 
tion, and  one  of  them  seized  the  jug  and  took  a  heartj^  drink, 
whicli  soon  terminated  his  life.  Buel  was  accused  of  killing  the 
Indian,  and  his  life  was  demanded  by  the  chief  in  return.  Under 
these  circumstances  Buel  left  the  country,  to  pursue  his  calling 
with  Harmon  in  Vermont. 

Russell  Colvin,  of  Manchester,  in  1812  suddenly  disappeared. 
Some  years  afterwards  suspicions  began  to  arise  that  Colvin  had 
been  murdered  by  the  brothers  of  his  wife,  Stephen  and  Jesse 
Bourne.  An  nncle  of  the  Bournes,  a  man  of  respectability,  stated 
that  he  had  dreamed  three  separate  times  that  Colvin  came  and 
told  him  that  he  had  been  nmrdered,  and  w^ould  direct  him  to  the 
place  where  he  had  been  secreted,  wdiicli  was  the  former  site  of  a 
small  house  where  a  cellar  had  been  filled  up.  At  this  place  a 
large  knife,  a  pen-knife  and  a  button  Avere  found.  Colvin's  wife 
described  accurately  two  of  these  articles  before  seeing  them.  A 
hat  was  found  near  by,  wdiich  w^as  said  to  have  belonged  to 
Colvin.  The  public  mind  became  intensely  excited.  Jesso 
Bourne  was  arrested  and  legally  examined,  and  as  he  was  about 
being  released,  stated  that  Stephen  told  him  last  winter  that  he 
struck  Colvin  with  a  club  or  stone  on  the  head,  and  supposed  he 
had  killed  him.  Stephen  was  immediately  arrested,  but  denied 
the  truth  of  his  brother's  statement.  The  prisoners  were 
tried  October,  1S19,  Judge  Chase  presiding.  It  was  shown  on 
the  part  of  the  State  that  Colvin  and  the  prisoners  were  seen 
together  picking  up  stones,  just  before  Colvin's  disap])eMrance, 
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and  th:it  tliey  were  (jiijirreliiig.  Lewis  Colvin,  poti  of  Russell, 
testified  that  Stephen  and  liis  father  got  into  a  quarrel  ;  that  his 
father  struck  Step]icn,'and  that  Stephen  knocked  his  father  down 
witli  a  chd) ;  that  lie  (Lewis)  ran  away  and  had  never  seen  him 
since.  The  jailor  testified  that  Jesse  confessed  to  him  that  he 
was  afraid  Stephen  liad  murdered  Colvin.  Silas  Merrill,  a  pris- 
oner, testified  that  Jesse  confessed  to  him  that  Stephen  killed 
Colvin,  and  that  he,  Steplicn,  and  their  father  buried  the  body. 
There  was  also  a  written  confession  by  Stephen  to  Men  ill,  con 
fessing  the  murder  and  giving  full  particulars.  The  prisoners 
were  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  hung,  Jan.  28,  1820. 

The  public  were  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  trial.  In 
December,  1819,  a  Mr.  Chadwick,  of  New  Jersey,  who  ha]^})ened 
accidentally  to  see  an  account  of  the  trial,  wrote  to  Manchester 
that  Colvin  had  been  living  in  ]^ew  Jersey  since  April,  1813,  and 
soon  after  Colvin  himself  arrived  in  Manchester. 

Ebenezer  Marvin  was  a  suigeon  in  the  army,  and  during  the 
battle  of  Saratoga,  Oct  7,  1777,  the  house  used  as  a  hospital 
was  so  near  the  scene  of  action  that  he  did  not  dare  to  expose  .• 
his  wife  and  daughter  to  the  flying  bullets.    They  were  i)laced 
in  the  cellar,  where  they  prepared  liut  and  bandages  during  the  } 
day  and  night,  passing  them  up  through  a  hole  in  the  floor.    On  • 
the  morning  after  the  battle,  Ebenezer  Marvin,  jr.,  was  born.  ^ 
It  was  soon  thought  best  to  send  the  women  and  chiklren  to  < 

•  Connecticut  for  safety  ;  and  Mrs.  Marvin  with  her  infant  of  a 
few  days  old,  on  a  pillow  in  her  lap,  and  her  eldest  daughter 
behind  her  on  the  same  horse,  started  under  escort  through  the 
wilderness  by  marked  trees  to  Connecticut.    The  fall  rains  wer<^ 

.prevailing,  and  they  were  obliged  to  camp  out  in  the  woods  at 
night  among  wihl  beasts  and  hostile  Indians. 

On  the  night  before  the  battle  of  P>cnnington,  Mrs.  Dewey, 
being  up  with  a  sick  child,  overheard  some  conversation  in 
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finothcr  part  of  the  house,  which  she  frequently  related  in  after 
years.  One  woman  plead  w  ith  her  husband  to  let  others  fight 
the  battle,  and  to  tlee  with  her  to  a  place  of  safety  ;  using  every 
argument  that  her  ingenuity  could  devise  to  prevent  him  from 
going  out  to  meet  the  enemy  the  next  day.  But  the  brave 
patriot  told  her  that  in  case  he  should  be  killed,  she  and  the 
children  would  be  far  better  off  than  to  have  a  husband  and 
father  who  deserted  his  country  in  its  hour  of  peril.  Another 
picture  was  presented  in  another  part  of  the  same  room,  where 
a  husband  was  complaining  to  his  wife  that  he  had  the  colic, 
which  he  thought  would  prevent  his  going  out  in  the  morning. 
She  very  w^ell  knew  that  his  trouble  was  cowardice  instead  of 
colic,  and  told  him  that  he  would  always  be  called  a  coward 
if  he  stayed  at  home.  Pie  still  insisted  that  he  should  be  upon 
the  sick  list  the  next  morning,  when  she  declared  in  a  convinc- 
ing tone  that  unless  he  went  out  to  meet  the  enemy  with  the 
rest,  she  would  exchange  clothes  with  him  and  go  herself.  That 
argument  was  too  pow^erful  for  his  weak  nerves,  and  he  prom- 
ised to  go,  colic  or  no  colic. 

Paul  Moore  was  a  native  of  Worcester,  Mass.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  years  he  ran  away  and  spent  twenty  years  upon  the 
ocean.  The  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  at  one  time  foundered, 
and  all  on  board  were  in  great  peril,  when  ^foore  jumped  over- 
board and  stopped  the  leak.  He  went  to  Shoreham  during  the 
French  war.  The  fall  and  winter  of  17G5  he  spent  in  a  hut, 
built  of  pine  and  hemlock  boughs,  without  seeing  a  human 
being  for  six  months.  He  sympathized  with  the  settlers  in  their 
contests  with  the  Yorkers,  and  his  hut  was  often  a  refuge  for 
Allen,  Warner,  Smith  and  others.  During  one  winter  Moore 
and  Elijah  Kellogg  w^ere  the  only  persons  in  Shoreham.  He 
was  taken  pri>oner  several  times  by  the  Indians,  and  compelled 
to  sutler  beyond  measure. 
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When  the  battle  of  PI  at  ts  burgh  was  go  hip:  ^>n,  Kkler  Aaron 
Buzzell  was  preaching  in  the  okl  red  Baptist  nioeting-house  in 
Stratford,  an.d  (hiring  the  service  he  saw  one  (jf  the  brethren 
pa^sing  along  the  aisle  whispering  from  pew  to  [)ew.  Elder 
Bnzzell  stopped  short  and  inquired,  "  Brother  Brown,  what  do 
you  want?"  ''I  want"  said  Mr.  Brown,  ''a  lior^e  to  go  to 
Phittsburgh."  ''Take  mine,"  instantly  responded  the  Elder, 
and  went  on  with  his  sermon. 

When  Burgoyne's  army  was  attempting  to  invade  Vermont, 
the  wife  of  Andrew^  Hawley,  well  known  in  Arlington  as  "Aunt 
Ann,"  was  surprised  by  a  party  under  Captain  Oimsbee,  while 
filling  her  oven  for  baking.  Two  soldiers  were  detailed  to  wait 
till  the  bread  was  baked  and  then  bring  it  away.  After  the 
Captain  and  his  s(]uad  had  departed,  Aunt  Ann  ordered  the  two 
soldiers  to  go  about  their  business,  and  with  a  broom-stick 
drove  them  from  the  preuiises.  In  their  retreat  one  of  the 
cowards  discharged  his  musket  at  the  brave  woman,  the  bullet 
passing  just  over  her  head. 

Dea.  Challis  Safford,  of  Enosburg,  was  a  little  provoked 
because  his  wife  \vas  afraid  to  have  the  children  sent  after  the 
cows,  there  being  a  great  many  bears  and  other  wild  animals 
where  they  were  accustomed  to  go  ;  so  he  told  Mrs.  S.  that  he 
would  go  himself.  She  felt  very  much  obliged,  and  said  go. 
Mrs.  S.  insisted  that  from  the  days  of  Elisha  the  Prophet,  to 
the  present,  bears  had  always  killed  all  the  children  they  could 
catch,  and  always  would.  The  Deacon  was  equally  sure  that 
bears  would  never  meddle  with  the  ''human  form  divine,"  or 
contend  with  one  of  the  "  lords  of  creation."  This  liitle  dis- 
pute was  settled  when  the  de  icon  came  back.  He  stai  ted  after 
the  cows  with  a  small  house  dog  and  presently  found  himself 
some  distance  in  the  woods.  \\'hile  listening  for  the  cow-!)ell 
he  was  stuitlcd  by  an  out-cry  from  the  dog  some  forty  r(;ds  olf. 
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On  looking,  he  discovered  the  dog  coniing  towards  him  with 
great  speed,  followed  by  a  large  hear.  *'Xow,"  sa\'s  the 
deacon  to  hiinsclf,  there  is  a  chance  for  fnn.  When  the  bear 
gets  within  a  tew  rods  of  nio  1  will  shout  and  clap  niy  hands  and 
Mr.  Bear  will  make  a  sudden  retreat."  The  deacon  carried  out 
his  part  of  the  programme,  but  the  bear  made  a  rush  for  the 
deacon.  It  was  necessary  to  tight  or  run,  and  not  much  time 
was  left  in  which  to  decide  the  case.  The  deacon  wisely  chose 
the  latter,  and  on  turui ng  around  discovered  a  b<iech  tree  which 
he  was  able  to  climb.  The  bear  was  at  his  heels,  but  the  deacon 
mana^^ed  to  <xet  above  his  reach.  The  bear  tried  to  climb  the 
tree,  but  failed.  Night  came  on,  and  the  deacon  had  ample 
time  to  review  his  theory  on  bears  before  be  could  make  himself 
heard,  and  obtain  relief.  The  deacon  thought  this  bear  had 
some  peculiar  traits,  but  had  no  further  dis[)ute  with  his  wife. 

A  Mr»  Tracy  was  the  lirst  teacher  in  the  new  school-house 
at  Randolph.    One  morning  in  1788,  as  he  was  ap[)roaching  his 
:/  school-house,  he  noticed  the  door  was  partly  open,  but  sujjposed 
I  some  of  the  scholars  had  preceded  him.    As  he  step[)ed  in  he 
^  stood  face  to  face  with  a  hu^e  bear  and  two  half-£>rown  cubs, 
j  He  sprang  to  the  tiie-[)lace  and  caught  a  large  shovel  with  which 
j  he  commenced  a  spirited  right,  keeping  bruin  at  bay  till  Diah 
Flint  arrived  with  a  gun  and-  dispatched  the  bear  and  cubs. 
Such  a  sceiie  would  puzzle  jsome  of  the  teachers  of  the  present 
day,  and  make  work  for  the  truant  officers. 

Ca[)t.  Samuel  Morey,  of  Fairlee,  w^as  the  first  man  to  apply 
steam  power  to  navigation,  who  in  1792  applied  steam  power 
to  a  small  boat  on  the  Connecticut  River,  and  afterwards  on 
Fairlee  pond.  He  afterwards  exhibited  his  model  in  New  York, 
in  presence  (»f  Fulton  and  Livingston.  In  1858,  Rev.  Cyrus 
Mann,  a  native  of  Orford,  [)ul)lished  an  article  in  a  Boston 
paper  wheiciu  he  says  "the  tirst  steamboat  ever  seen  in  the 
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waters  of  America,  was  invented  In'  Captain  S.uuuel  Moroy. 
Tlic  astonishing  sight  of  a  man  ascending  the  Connecticut  river, 
hetwecn  Fairlee  and  Orford,  in  a  little  boat,  jnst  huge  enongh  to 
contain  himself  and  the  rnde  machinery  connected  with  the 
steam  boiler,  and  a  handfnl  of  wood  for  a  tire,  was  witnessed  by 
the  writer  in  his  boyhood,  and  hy  others  who  yet  survive." 
Tiiis  was  befoi'C  Fidton's  name  had  l)ccii  IvnowMi  in  connection 
with  steam  navigation.  Fulton  visited  Morey  at  Fairlee  and 
was  very  much  interested  in  hjs  experiments,  and  in  1803  con- 
structed a  boat  after  Morey's  model  and  obtained  letters  patent 
therefor,  thus  becoming  famous,  while  the  ingenious  Vermonter 
was  defrauded  of  his  rights. 

David  Millington,  of  Shaftsbury,  was  the  first  inventor  of 
wax  grafting,  and  Gov.  Hall  was  his  first  apprentice.  At  one 
time  Millington  employed  100  men,  who  traveled  over  New 
England  and  the  West,  introducing  his  newly  discovered  ai  t. 

Leonard  Walker,  of  Strafford,  learned  the  art  of  making  hand- 
cards  of  Pliny  Earle,  of  Leicester,  Mass.,  and  was  the  first  man 
to  make  machines  for  forming  the  teeth  and  to  prick  the  leather 
for  their  insertion.  They  were  then  separate  mo.chine3  hut  have 
been  long  since  combined  in  one,  and  with  other  machinery. 

Thomas  Davenport,  of  Williamstown,  was  the  inventor  of  the 
application  of  magnetism  and  electro-magnetism  as  a  moving 
principle  in  mechanics,  for  wliich  he  obtained  a  patent,  Feb.  25, 
1S37.  lie  was  experimenting  upon  this  machine  as  early  as 
1832.  In  183-1  his  model  was  put  on  exhibition  in  !Xew  York, 
and  from  it  Prof.  Morse  got  his  first  idea  of  the  electric  telegra[>h. 

Sunderland  was  for  some  time  the  residence  of  Ethan  Alien 
and  his  brother  Ira.  It  was  in  this  town  where  l>enjamin 
Hough,  a  justice  of  the  peace  under  the  colony  of  Xew  York, 
was  brought  before  a  connnittee  of  safety,  tried,  convicted  and 
sentenced  ^'lo  be  taken  from  the  l)ar  of  this  committee  and  be 
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tied  to  ;i  tree  and  there  receive  two  hundred  stripes,  and  then 
depart  out  of  the  district;,  and  on  return,  without  special  leave, 
to  suftbr  death."    This  sentence  was  executed  May  30,  1775. 

Jeremiah  Clark,  of  Shaftsbury,  was  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Special  Court  for  the  shire  of  Bennington,  in  1778,  and  pro- 
nounced the  sentence  of  death  upon  David  Kedding,  the  Hrst 
man  executed,  under  sentence  of  law  in  Vermont. 

In  the  early  times  a  whipping  post  was  erected  near  the  house 
of  Frederick  Smith,  in  Strafford.  Samuel  Bliss,  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  tried  a  woman  for  larceny  and  passed  the  following 
sentence  :  That  the  offender  should  pay  a  fine  of  $14.00,  or  he 
sent  to  jail  fourteen  days,  or  receive  fourteen  lashes  on  her  bare 
back.  The  woman  was  to  have  her  choice.  She  had  with  her 
a  baby  six  months  old,  and  her  husband  was  present.  A  frieiul 
offered  to  pay  the  fine  and  take  a  cow  as  security,  but  she  objected 
on  the  ground  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  get  the  money  and 
would  thereby  lose  the  cow.  "Then"  said  the  husband,  ''you 
will  have  to  go  to  jail."  "No"  said  she,  "I  had  rather  take  a 
horse- whipping  than  to  leave  my  family,  and  be  locked  ud  in 
jail  two  weeks  "  The  husband  took  the  baby  and  she  the  whip- 
ping. 

AVlien  Benjamin  Griswold  first  settled  in  Enosburg,  he  went  to 
Bristol,  bought  a  bushel  of  corn,  had  it  ground  and  ])rought  it 
home  on  his  back,  a  distance  of  seventy  miles,  then  divided  one 
half  the  meal  with  three  other  famib'es.  He  was  fond  of  reading, 
and  durin<]:  his  lifetime  had  read  the  Bible  throu<2;h  ciirhtv-four 
times. 

The  first  Baptist  Church  organized  in  Vermont  was  located  in 
Shaftsbury,  in  1788.  George  Niles,  of  Shaftsbury,  lived  to  be 
105  years  of  age.  On  the  day  he  became  100  years  old,  he 
walked  into  the  meadow  with  his  scythe  and  mowed  a  swath, 
saying,  "There,  boys,  is  a  pattern  for  you." 
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The  first  settler  of  Stamford  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  K.iy- 
mond,  who  built  his  eabin  auainst  a  lari^e  rock,  where  \va,>^  baki-d*'^ 
the  first  johnny  cake  in  the  town,  lie  was  ever  after  known  \)\h 
the  name  of  Eock  Raymond.  f 

lion.  KatLaneil  ^siles,  of  West  Fairlee,  first  member  of  Con-1 
gress  from  Vermont,  was  a  man  of  great  intellectual  ability,  but  J 
occasionally  a  little  eccentric.    He  was  a  preaclrer  of  considerabb-B 
note,  and  a  man  of  unquestionable  integrity.    (3n  a  certain  ucca-  i 
sion  in  the  midst  of  bis  sermon  he  was  approached  by  In's  wife, 
bearing  a  private  message,  whereupon  lie  said  that  services  would  i 
be  suspended  for  a  few  moments,  and  passed  out  through  the 
room  in  wliich  the  congregation  were  seated,  prepared  with  hat 
and  veil,  and  hived  a  swarm  of  bees,  came  back,  commenced 
wliere  be  left  off,  and  tiuisbed  his  sermon. 

Col.  Alexander  Harvey  was  a  prominent  citizen  of  Barnet, 
and  a  great  joker.  On  a  certain  occasion  a  member  of  tlie 
Legislature,  boasting  of  bis  mother  and  six  brotliers,  witli  gi-eat  I 
apparent  satisfaction,  asked  tbe  company  present  at  a  large  j^irty  1 
if  ever  tliey  lieard  of  such  a  motber  liaving  seven  such  sons  I  j 
Col.  Harvey  replied  tbat  be  luid  read  of  a  woman  who  bad  s'jven  • 
just  sucli  sons,  and  what  was  more  remarkable  they  were  all  born  j 

at  one  birth!    AVho  was  sbe  ?  asked  tbe  legislator.    '"Mary  ) 

j 

Magdalene,"  replied  tbe  Colonel,  "wbo  was  delivered  of  seven  '. 
devils  all  at  once."  '  .  ! 

During  the  revolution  Benjamin  Byron  was  a  bearer  of  dis- 
patcbes,  and  lived  in  Maidstone.    On  a  certain  occasion,  becom- 
ing nearly  exbausted,  by  a  long  journey,  he  came  to  a  settlement,  | 
and  entering  a  bouse  found  a  company  about  sitting  down  to  a  ' 
table  bountifully  spread.    Hunger  and  the  importance  of  his  ' 
message  would  not  allow  delay,  therefore  be  at  once  sat  down 
'  and  commenced  helping  In'mself.    Some  one  suggested  to  him  the 
propriety  of  waiting,  as  tbe  minister  would  ask  a  blessing.  He 
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i  [)t  oil  (vitin;^,  but  re[>liLMl,  ^'Say  what  yon  are  a  iiinid  to,  you 

voiTr  turn  my  stoinacli.'' 
(u'oi-^-c  W.  Byron,  of  ]Maiilstoue,  and  his  brother  Benjaiiiiii, 
[when  l>oys,  were  in  the  fiehl,  where  tliey  saw  a  rabbit.  Ili.s 
I  M  other,  who  was  a  pious  youth,  commenced  running  and  crying, 
Lord,  help  !  Lord  help  !  when  he,  thinking  that  the  noise  would 
[do  more  to  frighten  the  animal  than  secure  aid,  said  quickly, 
''Say  nothing,  Ben;  say  nothing  —  two  are  enough  to  catch  a 
rab]>il." 

Tlie  town  of  Roadsboro  was  discovered  by  a  body  of  sohliers 
on  tlieir  return  from  an  expedition  against  Crown  Point,  in 
Deceniijer,  1759.  Tliey  wei-e  intending  to  go  to  Xorth  Adams, 
l>ut  missed  their  way,  and  at  this  point  their  pro^'isions  becoming 
eiitirr'ly  exiiansted,  they  made  a  halt,  and  killed,  roasted  and  eat 
u  dog  that  accompanied  them.  Daniel  Davidson,  afterwards  a 
])romInent-  citizen  of  Keadsboro,  was  one  of  tliQ  number. 

In  tlie  early  days  Vermont  contained  some  families  large 
enough  to  make  a  respectable  Sabl)atli  School  in  modern  times. 
John  lladley's  family,  in  Shelbnrne,  immbered  twenty-live  chil- 
dren, Benjamin  Sutton's  twenty-four,  Ebenezer  Barstow's  thir- 
teen ;  and  the  family  of  lioswell  Pike,  of  Wliitingham,  consisted 
of  twenty-eight  children;  making  ninety  (children  in  four  families. 

On  a  damp,  foggy  day,  in  Jnly,  1842,  the  citizens  of  Hunt- 
ington, were  aroused  by  a  strange,  unearthly  screeching  that 
seemed  to  come  from  the  mountain  west  of  them,  and,  from 
\vhat  ihey  knew  of  su<'h  matters,  w;is  the  cry  of  a  catamount  or 
panther.  Young  men  and  boys  rallied  with  dog  and  gun  and  a 
firm  resolution  to  bring  back  a  trophy  of  their  bravery.  On 
arriving  at  the  spot  they  arranged  themselves  so  as  to  make  an 
escape  impo3sil)le,  and  connnenced  making  their  way  over  rocks, 
logs  and  stumps,  till  those  in  advance  had  reached  a  small  broc)k 
•which  they  followed  for  a  few  rods  with  great  caution  and  no 
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little  anxiety,  when  in  a  short  time  the  whole  company,  men, 
boys  and  clogs  were  standing  face  to  face  wiih  the  game  tliev 
were  -after,  which  presented  itself  in  the  shape  of  a  wooden 
water-wheel,  moaning  for  want  of  grease. 

Notwithstanding  the  hardships  experienced  by  the  early 
settlers,  and  the  absohite  necessity  of  dealing  with  the  real 
instead  of  the  ideal,  VeVmoiit  has  produced  some  of  the  finest 
poetical  talent  in  the  country.  Nathaniel  Kiles,  of  Faii'lee, 
Royal  Tyler,  of  Guilford,  Thomas  G.  Fessenden,  of  Brattleboro\ 
Thomas  Howley,  of  Danby,  and  others  were  inspired  with  tlie 
genius  of  song  in  the  early  times.  The  little  poem,  more 
recently  written  by  Charles  G.  Eastman,  of  Mont])elier,  entitled 
"A  Picture,"  is  so  beautiful,  that  I  know  you  will  pardon  me  if 
I  quote  it  here  : 

The  farmer  sat  in  his  easy-chair, 

Smoking  his  pipe  of  clay,  '. 
While  his  hale  old  wife  with  busy  care. 

Was  clearing  the  dinner  away  ; 
A  sweet  little  girl,  with  fine  bine  eyes, 
On  her  grandfather's  knee  was  catching  flies. 

The  old  man  laid  liis  hand  on  her  head. 

With  a  tear  on  his  wrinkled  face, 
And  thoiiglit  how  often  her  mother,  dead. 

Used  to  sit  jn  the  self  same  place ; 
As  the  tear  stole  down  from  his  half-shut  eye, 
•  Don't  smoke,'  said  the  child,  '  how  it  makes  you  cry  I ' 

The  house-dog  lay  stretched  out  on  the  floor, 

Where  the  shade,  after  noon,  used-  to  steal ; 

The  busy  old  wife  by  the  open  door 

Was  turning  the  spinning  wheel ; 

And  the  old  brass  clock  on  the  mantle-tree 

Had  plodded  along  to  almost  three ; — 

Still  the  fiirmer  sat  in  his  easy-chair, 

While  close  to  his  heaving  breast 
The  moistened  brow  and  cheek  so  fair 

Of  his  sweet  grandchild  were  pressed  ; 
His  head,  bent  down,  on  her  soft  hair  lay, — 
Fast  asleep  were  they  both,  that  summer  day  !" 
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The  iH)vu\  entitled  :  "  Time,"  by  lehaLod  S.  Spencer,  of  Rupert, 
s  second  only  to  Shakespeare  and  Milton  in  point  of  sul^linn'ty: 

**  Heard  you  that  knell?    It  was  the  knell  of  Time. 
And  is  Time  dead?    I  thought  Time  never  died. 
I  knew  him  old,  'tis  true,  and  full  of  years. 
And  bald  except  in  front;  he  was  strong 
As  Hercules.    I  saw  him  grasp  the  oak, 
It  fell, — the  tower,  it  crumbled;  and  the  stone, 
The  sculptured  monument  that  marked  the  grave 
Of  fallen  greatness,  ceased  its  pompous  strain 
As  Time  swept  b}'." 

♦ 

The  modern  wit  of  Vermont,  John  G.  Saxe,  of  Burlington,  is 
well  known  at  home  and  abroad,  and  his  poems  are  unrivaled  for 
;  truthful  sarcasm.    Ilis  descnption  of  "  The   Modern  Belle," 
.  could  only  have  been  written  bj  a  Yermonter  : 


".The  daughter  sits  in  the  parlor, 

And  rocks  in  her  easy-chair ; 
She's  clad  in  her  silks  and  satins, 

And  jewels  are  in  her  hair ; 
She  looks  at  the  rings  on  her  fingers. 

She  simpers,  and  giggles,  and  winks 
And,  though  she  talks  but  little, 

Tis  vastly  more  than  she  thinks. 


She  falls  in  love  with  a  fellow 

Who  swells  with  a  foreign  air; 
He  marries  her  for  her  money, 

She  marries  him  for  his  hair ; 
One  of  the  very  best  matches, — 

Both  are  well  matched  for  life: 
She's  got  a  fool  for  her  husband, 

He's  got  a  fool  for  a  wife." 


F.  Benjamin  Gage,  of  St.  Johnsbury,  has  written  many  fine 
poems,  some  of  which  have  been  extensively  copied  and  circu- 
lated through  the  newspapers.  His  poem  entitled :  "Beyond," 
from  which  I  quote  the  opening  stanza  as  worthy  of  perusal : 
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*M  have  a  trcasuie  in  tho  blue  Beyond, 

Slic  that  bent  o'er  ine  in  ni}^  earliest  lioiirs, 
And  watched  my  steps  till  manhood's  years  come  nigh ; 

She  turned  in  sorrow  from  this  w  orkl  of  ours, 
And  when  the  golden  Autumn  had  gone  by, 
Went  out  into  the  blue  Beyond." 

Nathan  Brown,  of  Wliitingliain,  was  a  missionary  in  Burma] i 
for  many  years,  and  on  his  return,  wrote  these  lines  in  an  album  : 

"There's  a  book  I've  been  reading  for  many  years, 

Turning  the  leaves  with  the  hours ; 
Some  of  its  pages  are  blottec^with  tears, 

Some  painted  with  golden  tlowers. 

O,  bright  were  the  pages  that  life's  young  morn 

Begemmed  with  its  early  dews  ! 
But  the  pictures  now  are  soiled  and  worn, 

And  gone  are  the  golden  hues. 

And  the  leaves  have  been  turned  in  a  tropic  clime ; 

Sad,  sad  has  been  many  a  scene, 
With  the  cloud,  and  the  shadow,  and  mourning  time. 

And  the  sun-rays  thrown  between  I 

«        «        «  * 

But,  alas !    I  stand  by  my  native  hearth. 

And  the  forms  that  I  loved  are  gone ; 
Changed,  changed  unto  me  is  this  beautiful  earth ; 

Let  me  pass,  with  the  passers  on ! 

Wm.  G.  Brown,  also  of  Whitingham,  luxs  written  several  fine 
poems,  among  which  are  "  Motiier,  Home  and  Heaven,"  "  A 
Hundred  Years  to  Come,"  "My  Good  old  Axe,"  and  tlie  ^' Death 
of  Harrison,"  which  commences  as  follows  : 

*'  There's  a  sound  on  the  air  like  an  army's  tread, 
As  they  march  in  their  pride  to  the  tick!  of  the  dead; 
There's  a  sound  on  the  air  of  the  drum  and  the  gun, 
Like  an  army's  shout  when  the  battle  is  won." 

The  poems  of  Jnlia  AVallace,  of  AVaterbury,  ^\^ll  not  fail  to 
attract  the  attention  of  those  who  a]>preciate  genius,  without 
askinir  whether  it  belon2:>  to  male  or  fenude.    I  make  a  selection 
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^ifrom  licr  poem  entitled,  "  Earth's  Angels,"  and  leave  it  without 
comment  : 

'  Why  come  not  spirits  from  the  realms  of  glory- 

To  visit  earth  as  iu  the  days  of  old, — 
The  time  of  ancient  writ  and  sacred  story? 

Is  Heaven  more  distant,  or  has  earth  grown  cold? 

Oft  have  I  gazed,  when  sunset  clouds  receding 

Waved  like  rich  banners  of  a  host  gone  by, 

To  catch  the  gleam  of  some  white  pinion  speeding 
Along  the  confines  of  the  glowing  sky. 

To  Bethlehem's  air  was  their  last  anthem  given. 

When  other  stai-s  before  the  One  grew  dim  ? 

Was  their  last  presence  known  in  I'eter's  prison? 

Or  where  exulting  martyrs  raised  their  hymn? 

No!  earth  has  angels,  though  their  forms  are  moulded. 

But  of  such  clay  as  fashions  all  below; 
Though  harps  are  wanting  and  bright  pinions  folded, 

We  know  them  by  the  love-light  on  their  brow. 

I  have  seen  angels  by  the  sick  one's  pillow, — 

Theirs  was  the  soft-tone  and  the  soundless  tread; 

Where  smitten  hearts  were  drooping  like  the  willow, 
They  stood  '  between  the  living  and  the  dead.' 

There  have  been  angels  in  the  gloomy  prison, — 

In  crowded  halls, — by  the  lone  widow's  hearth; 

And  when  they  passed,  the  fallen  have  uprisen,— 

The  giddy  paused, — the  mourner's  hope  had  birth." 

Time  will  not  pei-mit  me  to  detain  yon  longer.  I  might 
continue  for  liours  to  quote  choice  gems  from  the  poets  of  Ver- 
mont. The  writings  of  Carlos  Wilcox,  of  Orwell,  Eumia  W. 
Smith,  of  Windham,  Robert  Josselyn,  of  Woodstock,  Anna  C. 
Lyncli,  of  Bennington,  Gay  H.  Naramore,  of  Underhill,  Orville 
G.  Wlieeler,  of  Soutli  Hero,  Mrs.  II.  B.  Washl)nrii,  of  Ludlow, 
Helen  M.  L.  Warner,  of  Soutli  Hero,  Mrs.  A.  II.  Bingham,  of 
Brandon,  Julia  C.  E.  Dorr,  of  Rutland,  J.  E.  Rankin,  of  St.  x\l- 
bans,  Emily  R.  Page,  of  Bradford,  Mrs.  Geo.  P.  Marsh,  and  many 
others,  are  not  onlv  appreciated  hy  Yermontcrs,  but  are  known 
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wherever  tlie  Eii^lisli  Language  is  spoken.  There  is  one  other  — 
poet  and  historian  —  wlio  has  done  more  than  any  other  per.-on, 
except  Eutus  AV.  Griswohl,  of  Benson,  to  phice  tlie  hteratur*- 
Yermont  in  tlie  liands  of  the  people.  I  refer  to  Abhy  Maria 
Ilemenway,  of  Burlington,  formerly  of  Ludlow,  the  compiler  nt" 
the  "Poets  and  Poetry  of  Yermont,"  "The  Yermont  Historical 
Gazetteer,"  and  author  of  various  literary  works.  I  must  nut 
forget  to  speak  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  sons  of  our 
native  State,  Hon.  Geo.  P.  Marsh,  a  native  of  Woodstock,  who 
has  made  himself  famous  as  a  scholar,  diplomatist,  author,  histo- 
rian, and  poet. 

When  a  Yermonter  begins  to  write  or  talk  about  Yermont  it 
is  not  easy  to  discover  the  most  appropriate  place  to  stop  ;  but  I 
am  reminded  that  I  have  already  trespassed  upon  the  time  allot- 
ted to  others,  and  I  must  proceed  at  once  to  close  my  remarks. 

I  have  collected  from  various  sources  and  given  a  very  brief 
and  imperfect  sketch  of  the  history  of  Yermont,  together  with  an 
account  of  a  few  of  the  incidents  connected  with  the  early  set- 
tlers. I  have  set  forth  some  of  the  characteristic  traits  of  those 
noble  men  and  women  who  periled  their  lives  for  the  miccrtain 
reward  that  accrues  amid  the  trials  and  dangers  of  pioneer  life. 
We  are  their  descendants  ;  but  w^e  have  no  such  legacy  to  hand 
down  to  our  children  as  has  been  transmitted  to  us. 

We  have  been  w^anderers  from  the  land  of  our  nativity  ;  but 
whenever  we  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  Green  Mountain  State  we 
cannot  help  feeling  proud  of  the  independent  position  always 
maintained  by  her  inhabitants  ;  and  of  the  fact  that  no  slave  ever 
stood  upon  the  soil  of  Yermont. 

Glorious  old  State  !  Your  Sons  and  Daughters,  in  whatever 
clime  they  may  chance  to  be,  will  gladly  seek  to  lay  upon  the 
altar  of  your  renown  affection's  sincere  offering  1 
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THE  SONS  OF  VERMONT, 

I  .  IN 

WOECESTEE,  MASS. 


REPORTED  BY  HENRY  L.  SHUMWAY. 


In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1873-,  a  project  was  set  on  foot,  in  the 
city  of  Worcester,  for  tlie  formation  of  a  social  organization  wliich 
should  bring  together  the  natives  of  the  State  of  Vermont  resident  in 

,  the  city.  It  was  conceived  by  a  few  gentlemen  in  wliom  long  absence 
from  Green  Mountain  soil  had  not  obliterated  their  regard  for  their 

I  native  State,  and,  after  informal  consultation,  they  decided  to  call  a 
public  meeting  of  those  designed  to  be  included  in  the  proposed  or- 
ganization, to  learn  their  views  and  test  its  practicability. 

'  A  meeting  was  accordingly  held  on  the  evening  of  December  first,  at 
which  a  formal  organization  of  an  association,  to  be  known  as 

THE  SOXS  OF  VERMONT 

was  effected,  and  the  following  named  officers  were  duly  chosen  : 

President. — Hox.  Clark  Jillsox. 

Vice- Presidents. — Mkssks.  Samuel  E.  Hildreth  and  Ira  G.  Blake. 
Secretary  — Mr.  Samuel  V.  Stoxe. 

Executice  Committee —'Sli:<,siis.  Ransom  M.  Gould,  James  J.  Russ,  Charles 
G.  Parker,  Kdwaud  L.  Spalding  and  George  L.  Bliss. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  Mr.  James  S.  Rogers  was  elected  Treasur- 
er. A  code  of  by-laws  was  adopted,  and  the  Executive  Committee 
reported  a  plan  for  a  reunion  and  supper,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Association,  to  which  all  natives  of  Vermont  should  be  invited.  Com- 
mittees to  carry  out  this  ])laQ  were  appointed  as  follows : 
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On  Supper.—MQssrs.  George  L.  Bliss,  James  J.  Tinss,  and  Charles  G.  Parkor. 
On  Speeches,  tC'c— Hon.  Chirk  JiUson,  and  Messrs.  Janios  S.  Rogers,  Samu.  I 
V.  Stone,  James  J.  Kuss,  and  Ira  G.  Bhike. 

On  Ji/.'S2V.— Messrs.  luhvard  L.  SpaUlini,'  and  Ira  G.  Blake. 

On  Hall  and  Pnnting—'Sliissrs.  Kunsoni  M.  Gouhl,  and  Samuel  E.  flildreth. 

These  Committees  worked  hannoniously,  and  on  the  evening  of 
February  10th,  1874,  the  Sons  of  Vermont  with  their  families  v.ere 
Bunimoned  together  for  their  first  annual  reunion,  in  Wasliburn  Hall. 

The  exercises  of  tlie  evenin2:  were  in  charcre  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mitteeof  the  Association,  who  received  the  guests  and  escorted  them  to 
the  dressing  rooms.  They  were  then  conducted  to  tlie  west  ante  room 
of  Mechanics  Hall,  when  a  brief  season  of  mutual  introductions  and 
congratulations  served  to  put  the  company  in  the  best  of  spirits.  Indi- 
viduals of  long  acquaintance  here  discovered,  for  the  first  time,  a  com- 
mon nativity,  and  "I,  too,  am  a  Vermonter"  was  a  frequent  answer  to 
the  incredulous  "Why  !  how  came  you  here  ?"  of  numy  a  questioner. 

Soon  after  seven  o'clock  the  company  was  conducted  to  Washburn 
Hall,  where  plates  had  been  laid  for  over  three  hundred  guests,  all  of 
which  were  taken.  Every  county  in  the  state,  and  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  towns,  were  represented  at  the  table.  The  Chairman  of  tlie 
Executive  Committee,  Mr.  Ransom  M.  Gould,  called  the  assembly  to 
order,  and  the  Divine  blessing  was  invoked  by  Rev.  Ebenezer 
Culler,  D.  D. 

The  supper  was  admirably  arranged  by  Messrs.  Taft.  Bliss  So 
Putnam, — Mr.  Bliss,  of  the  firm  and  of  the  Executive  Conmiittee,  giving 
the  details  his  personal  supervision.  It  was  designed  to  represent  an 
old-time  Vermont  repast,  and  included  pork  and  beans,  roast  turkeys 
and  chickens,  corned  beef,  cold  ham  and  tongue,  doughnuts  and  cheese, 
apple-sauce,  pum})kin  and  mince  pies,  brown  bread,  and  cider  in  abun- 
dance. The  ware  used  at  the  tables  was  of  the  old  blue-edged  ])attern, 
now-a-days  seen  only  in  the  kitchen.  In  front  of  the  President  was 
placed  a  gigantic  candle,  two  feet  and  a  half  in  height,  and  a  bottle  of 
Vermont  vinegar,  made  in  1834,  both  being  presented  by  Mr.  Arvin 
Thompson,  of  Chester.  During  the  repast  the  most  hearty  freedom 
prevailed,  and  jest  and  story  prolonged  and  enlivened  it. 
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j  "When  all  bad  done  ample  justice  to  tlie  material  part  of  the  feast, 
the  intellectual  entertainment  was  begun  by  the  introduction  of  Hon. 
Clark  Jillson  as  Presi<lent  of  the  evening,  and  the  delivery,  by  him,  of 

I  the  interesting  historical  address  printed  in  this  volume. 

When,  in  the  course  of  his  address,  Mr.  Jillson  quoted  Eastman's 
familiar  lines, — 

"The  farmer  sat  in  his  easy  chair," — 
;  the  stage  curtain  rolled  up  and  disclosed  a  tableau  admirably  repre- 
senting the  scene  described.    It  was  received  with  hearty  ai)plause. 

At  the  close  of  the  address,  another   tableau,  "An  after  su])per 
scene,"  was  presented.    It  included  a  Vermont  family  engaged  in  their 
I    evenmg  employment,  the  farmer  smoking  and  reading  a  well  worn 
I    newspaper,  his  wife  darning  stockings,  one  daughter  mending  a  dress, 
!    and  another  washing  the  supper  dishes,  the  eldest  son  practising  on  a 
r  fiddle  and  a  youno-er  one  brint^in J?  in  firewood.    The  rear  of  the  view 
'    included  an  old  fashioned  fire-place  with  crane,  hooks,  andirons,  pots, 
•;    skillets  and  kettles,  over  ?vhich  himg  a  gun  and  powder-horn,  while 
clock  and  dye-tub,  dresser  and  sap-yoke,  with  numerous  other  accesso- 
ries, including  a  huge  hornet's  nest  over  the  mantle-tree,  served  to 
\    make  up  a  truthful  and  pleasing  picture. 

'        The  President  then  announced  that  the  exercises  had  but  just  begun. 
He  said  that  every  Vermonter  knows  that  an  evening's  sitting  was 

(gauged  by  the  candle,  and  announced  that  when  the  candle  before  him 
I  had  burned  to  its  socket,  the  company  might  retire.  He  said  that  as  this 
was  the  first  reunion  of  the  Association,  tlie  nianagers  were  not  fully  ac- 
j  quainted  with  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Vermont,  and  in  calling  for 
'  responses  to  the  sentiments  to  be  offered,  he  could  only  draw  out  a  part 
'  of  the  excellent  things  which  were  waiting  to  be  said.  He  then  an- 
nounced the  first  sentiment — 

**  Vermont  !    Ah,  what  music  there  is  in  the  word  ! 
By  us,  her  own  children,  no  sweeter  is  heard." 

Mr.  Samuel  V.  Stone,  a  native  of  PZden,  was  called  upon,  and  iji  re- 
sponse spoke  as  follows : 

Mr.  President.    I  don't  think  it  fair,  just  as  I  had  cateu  my  supper  aud  sat 


I 
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down  with  my  pipe  for  a  quiet  smoke  aiul  to  read  the  last  week's  ''Farmer,"  in 
my  quiet  home,  .surrounded  by  my  family,  tliat  you  should  dl>pel  tlie  illusion 
that  I  had  eutertained,  tliat  1  was  an  independent  Vermont  farmer,  and  brin^ 
mc  down  here  to  talk  to  these  deijenL-rate  sons  and  dauijhters.* 

But  that  is  not  the  worst  part  of  it.  Afier  you  have  told  us  all  about  Ver- 
mont, its  history,  its  people,  and  everything  pertaining  thereto,  you  call  up<,ii 
me  to  answer  to  the  sentiment  "Vermont."  What  can  I  say  but  what  has 
been  better  said  by  you  ?  I  think  you  had  better  lile  in  your  address  in  answer 
to  the  sentiment  and  let  me  off.  But,  Mr.  President,  there  is  one  thing  I  can 
say,  and  I  am  proud  of  it :  I  was  born  in  Vermont. 

Nestling  among  the  Green  Mountains,  in  the  little  town  of  Eden,  in 
Lamoille  County,  on  the  slope  of  one  of  the  lesser  hills,  from  the  summit  of 
which  appear  in  full  view,  old  Mansfickl,  Monadnock,  Camel's  Hump  and  .Jay 
Peak,  there  once  stood  a  little  log  cabin,  in  which  I  drew  my  first  breath  of 
life.  There  now  remains  but  the  old  stone  chimney  and  the  broad  hearth- 
stone. Although  I  remained  there  but  a  short  time,  I  am  conscious  that  the 
love  of  those  green  hills  and  forest  covered  mountains  was  born  within  me, 
and  has  never  been  eradicated.  I  never  revisit  those  scenes  and  breathe  the 
invigorating  air  of  the  old  Mountain  State,  without  a  longing  for  such  a  coun- 
try life.    Yes, — 

"That  life  I'd  lead,  though  fools  would  fly  from  it; 

For  oh!  'tis  sweet,  it  finds  the  heart  out,  be  there  one  to  find. 

And  pleasures  in  it,  we  ne'er  knew  were  there." 

In  the  crowded  town,  in  the  dusty  road  of  business,  amid  the  toil,  the  struu'- 
gle,  the  anxiety  for  wealth,  there  is  little  time  for  a  man  to  find  out  that  he 
has  a  heart,  except  from  its  physical  throbbings.  Certainly  we  have  no  time 
to  expand  those  treasures  which  exhibit  themselves  in  the  full,  free,  honest 
heart  of  the  country  farmer. 

But,  Sir,  I  must  speak  to  my  text.  Vermont!  the  glorious  old  State  of  our 
birth,  we  can  all  exclaim  in  the  familiar  lines — 

**I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills. 
Thy  woods  and  tcmi)led  hills; 
My  soul  with  rapture  thrills," 
To  speak  thy  praise. 

Go  with  me,  in  imagination,  among  the  mountains  and  green  hills,  the  lakes, 
the  rivers  and  murmuring  streams,  to  this  land  of  beauty  and  of  gran-leur, 
where  the  cottage  looks  out  on  a  domain  the  palace  cannot  boast  of.  And  in 
winter,  when  the  lakes  among  the  mountains  are  frozen,  and  the  streams  are 
arrested  in  their  course,  sometimes  breakiiig  their  barriers  of  ice  and  phiiiiri'.ig 
down  the  steep  declivities  and  gorges  of  the  mountains,  forming  huge  roolin- 
ing  icicles  or  small  glaciers,  while  the  Green  Mountain  tops  are  covered  with 
the  white,  glistening  fleece: 

"Seas  of  lakes,  and  hills  of  forests, — 
•  Crystal  waves  that  rise,  midst  mountains  all  of  snow,  and  mock  the  sou. 
Returning  him  his  fiery  beams  more  radiant  than  he  sent  them." 


•  lie  bad  jui^l  represcutcd  the  old  funucr  in  tlie  foiL';jolug  tableau. 
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I  will  not  admit  that  I  paint  iu  too  high  colors  the  beauty  anfl  grandeur  of 
the  scenery  to  be  found  in  our  own  natiN'e  State,  especially  in  the  vicinity 
where  I  was  born.  And  then  her  people,  you  will  find  them  almost  the  world 
over.  Wherever  there  is  a  demand  for  a  hardy  race,  wherever  there  are 
hard  blows  to  be  struck,  you  will  liud  the  sons  of  Vermont. 

How  noble  their  valor;  how  self-sacrillciug  in  their  hardships  and  priva- 
tions during  their  and  our  country's  struggle  for  independence!  And  in  the 
last  great  rebellion,  they  left  their  bones  whitening  upon  almost  every  battle 
field  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Gulf.  How  we  love  to  visit  them  in  their  homes  ; 
to  enjoy  their  free  and  generous  hospitality ;  throwing  off  the  restraints  and 
cares  of  town  life  ;  giving  our  spirits  and  voices  free  vent  among  those  echoing 
hills;  gathering  the  wild  strawberry,  the  generous  yielding  raspberry,  and 
the  other  wild  fruits  in  their  season  ;  making  friends  with  the  sedate  cattle,  the 
sheep  with  the  frolicsome  lambs,  the  proud  turkey-cock,  with  his  numerous 
wives,  the  geese, the  ducks,  hens  and  chickens,  and  to  accept  the  invitation 
of  the  good  old  farmer  to  come  out  and  see  his  fat  pigs,  and  then  to  go  in  and 
enjoy  the  good,  plain,  but  substantial  farmer's  supper  with  a  good  country 
appetite.    You  have  all  been  there,  you  know  how  it  is  yourselves. 

I  fear  I  have  exceeded  my  live  minutes,  and  will  close  by  repeating  your 
toast  with  a  slight  addition. 

"Vermont!    Ah,  what  music  there  is  in  the  word, 
By  us,  her  own  children,  no  sweeter  is  heard." 
"Where'er  we  roam,  whatever  lands  we  see, 
Our  hearts,  responsive,  still  return  to  thee." 

Old  Bay  State  !  we  love  you,  we  know  you  are  "  some  !  " 
For  you  we  left  sugar,  and  beech-nuts  and  gum ! 

Was  the  next  sentitneot»  and  Mr.  Samuel  E.  Hildretb,  a  native  of  Brat- 
tleboro,  responded. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — 

The  sentiment  that  has  just  been  read  is  very  suggestive  of  the  by-gone 
days  of  my  boyhood.  I  claim  no  merit  for  having  been  born  in  the  Green 
Mountain  State,  as  I  was  not  consultied  in  the  matter.  Neither  was  I  con- 
sulted about  leaving  it,  for  at  an  early  age  my  parents  removed  to  New 
Hampshire,  just  over  the  line  from  Vermont;  but  I  am  proud  to  be  rec- 
ognized as  a  son  of  Vermont.  A  State,  Sir,  that  did  as  much  in  her 
early  days  to  gain  the  freedom  of  this  whole  country  from  the  yoke  of  tyranny, 
according  to  her  resources,  as  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  When  we  read 
the  early  historj'  of  our  country  and  note  the  part  which  the  people  of  Ver- 
mont took  in  the  struggle  for  liberty,  w^e  can  but  have  a  feeling  of  pride.  Al- 
though they  were  a  rough  and  hardy  set  of  men,  yet  their  hearts  were  as  ten- 
der as  a  woman's.  The  sutl'erings  of  a  friend  or  foe  would  bring  the  teats 
into  their  eyes  in  a  moment,  and  they  would  always  espouse  the  cause  of  the 
weak  and  abused.  They  knew  not  what  the  word  fear  meant.  They  would 
tight  to  the  bitter  end  to  protect  their  homes  and  their  families,  no  matter 
.  whether  it  was  the  Indians,  King  George,  or  the  authorities  of  the  State  of 
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New  York,  who  undertook  to  wrest  from  them  their  farms,  which  tliey  ha-i 
cleared  and  <::ot  into  .shape  .so  they  could  get  a  liviiiii:  from  them. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  love  the  old  Bay  State,  the  home  of  our  adoption, 
and  why  s^hould  we  not?  The  (-arly  settlers  of  Vermont  were  hirgely  ma.K- 
up  of  Mas.saeiiusett.s  people,  and  now  Vermont  is  paying  her  back  witli  inter- 
est by  sending  her  sons  and  daughters  here  to  enter  into  and  help  carry  on 
her  various  industrial  and  educational  pursuits. 

And,  Sir,  from  the  looks  here  to-night,  I  think  Worcester  has  got  her  share 
of  them;  and  I  don't  think  she  need  be  ashamed  of  them  as  for  looks  or  be- 
havior; and  as  to  their  industry,  I  ain  bound  to  say  that  any  one  who  has  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  amount  of  labor  that  has  been  performed  in  the 
hist  hour,  will  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  old  Bay  State  need  have 
no  fears  but  she  will  be  well  taken  care  of,  and  Vermont  need  not  blush  for 
her  sons  or  her  daughters  either. 

It  is  very  pleasant  to  meet  so  many  on  this  occasion,  and  I  hope  this  will 
not  be  the  last  gathering  of  this  kind  which  we  may  have  of  the  Sons  and 
Daughters  of  Vermont,  but  now  that  we  have  n»ade  a  beginning  we  may  con- 
tinue to  meet  as  often  as  once  a  year  for  a  supper,  and  a  great  deal  ofteuer  for 
social  enjoyment,  and  thus  keep  up  this  organization. 

Dear  Woucesteu!    Proud  city  !  what  more  do  you  want? 
Your  men  and  your  women  were  born  in  Vermont  I 

Called  out  Mr.  R.insom  M.  Gould,  a  native  of  Nevvfane,  and  Chair- 
man of  tlie  Executive  Committee,  who  spoke  substantially  as  follows  : — 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : — 

1  should  be  excused  from  speaking  this  evening,  for  I  have  been  too  busy  in 
preparing  this  entertainment  to  allow  of  any  preparation  for  a  speech.  The 
sentiment  you  ofler  is  two-fold,  and  requires  a  more  gifted  speaker  than  my- 
self to  do  it  justice.  I  love  Vermont  for  her  rugged  hills  and  her  upright 
and  thrifty  people,  and  above  :.U  for  her  free  institutions.  We  call  this 
a  free  country,  but  I  believe  no  State  is  so  free  as  the  one  we  honor  to-night. 
There  the  right  of  sutlVage  is  unrestricted  except  as  to  simple  manhood. 
Neither  poverty  nor  misfortune  can  deprive  a  citizen  of  Vermont  of  his 
right  to  the  ballot.  I  love  Worcester, — I  have  lived  here  twenty-four 
years,  and  have  watched  its  rapid  growth  and  developuient  within  that 
time  with  pride.  But  I  am  proud,  too.  of  my  Vermont  birth,  and  if  I 
were  to  be  born  again,  I  should  choose  to  be  born  there.  I  am  content  to  live 
here,  however,  for  here,  I  believe,  as  in  but  few  places,  the  common  people 
have  social  and  educational  advantages  of  a  high  order,  and  opportunities  for 
the  development  of  whatever  of  enterprise  and  talent  they  may  possess.  In 
listening  to  the  interesting  address  of  our  President,  this  evening,  I  thought, 
as  he  related  the  story  of  the  deacon  and  the  bear,  that  if  the  Vermont  children 
had  been  dressed  in  the  style  of  a  Worcester  school  girl  of  to-day,  they  really 
would  have  frightened  the  bears.  I  am  glad  to  recognize  so  many  friends 
here,  and  to  witness  the  interest  manifested  in  our  etiort  to  organize  our 
brothers  and  sisters  in  asocial  fraternity.  I  hoi)e  the  interest  may  increase,  and 
that  this  reuuion  may  be  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  similar  annual  meetings. 


I 


I  The  following  onginal  hymn,  written  for  the  occasion  by  ^h.  Georgo 
,W.  Elkins,  a  native  of  Roxbiiry,  was  sung  by  the  company,  Mr.  Fred. 
jH.  Blake  presiding  at  the  organ  : — 


TcTNK — "America." 
I. 

Preserver  of  our  race, 

Let  us  with  heart  and  voice, 

I  Sound  out  thy  praise. 

Let  sous  and  dau.<rhters  from 

j  Mountain  and  valley  corao, 

!  United  all  as  one, 

In  all  thy  ways. 

[  II. 

'  Our  thoughts  turn  back  to-night, 

From  the  Green  Mountain  height 

We  left  behind. 
We  love  our  mountain  home, 
Although  from  her  we  roam; 
W^e'll  uot  forget  her  soou. 

As  years  decline. 

IIL 

Our  new  adopted  home. 
We  love  her  as  our  own 

In  days  of  yore. 
May  we  united  stand, 
Far  from  our  native  land, 

I  A  true  and  noble  band 

j       -  Forever  more. 

IV. 

And  when  life's  dream  is  o'er, 
Take  us,  to  part  no  more 

From  Thee  above ; 
I     .  There,  with  the  angels  bright, 

We  hope  to  all  unite 
In  yonder  world  of  light. 

In  perfect  love. 


The  President  announced  the  next  sentiment,  as  follows : 

Our  Fa  iiikks  lived  an  honest  life  of  toil. 
And  planted  freedom  on  Green  Mountain  soil. 

Mr.  James  S.  Rogers,  a  native  of  Dnnby,  responded  as  follows  : — 

3/r.  President  and  Frirnd.'^. — After  the  very  interesting  and  exhaustive  sum- 
mary of  the  glories  of  the  people  of  Vermont  by  our  worthy  President,  I  fear 
that  whatever  I  may  add  in  eulogy  of  our  fatliers  will  be  tame  and  uninterest- 
ing,   lint,  nevertheless,  I  am  proud  to  echo  the  sentiment,  and  to  raise  my 
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voice  here  as  "well  as  aiivwljcre  that  occasion  may  require  in  prai'<c  of  o\iv 
noble  Vermont  ancestors, — nol)le  sires  of  a  noble  State.  Indomitable  eneru> . 
straight-forward  dealing,  hatred  of  hypocrisy,  abhorrence  of  debt,  and  honc^'y 
of  purpose,  were  tlie  leatling  characteristics  of  those  we  are  proud  to  call  uur 
fathers.  I  cannot  call  to  mind  a  more  tittiug  type  of  a  genuine  Vermoutcr 
than  the  man  whom  our  citizens  honored  last  year  with  the  highest  otlice  in 
the  gift  of  the  city.  Born  in  an  obscure  handet  of  Vermont,  and  early  accus- 
tomed to  a  life  of  toil,  he  applied  himself  with  willing  hands  and  a  thankful 
heart  to  whatever  work  was  thrown  in  his  way,  knowing  that  to  be  faithful 
in  a  few  things  was  the  only  way  to  make  himself  nuister  over  many.  With- 
out a  lazy  bone  in  his  body,  and  with  a  brain  equally  active,  looking  upon 
honest  toil  as  not  only  honorable  but  ennobling,  he  rose  by  his  own  unaiikd 
eflbrts  to  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the  city, — a  city  which,  from  its  thrift  and 
innate  power  to  grow  and  rise  above  all  obstacles,  is,  more  than  any  other  city 
in  the  Union,  typical  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  Vermonter  whom  she 
wisely  chose  for  her  Chief  ^Magistrate. 

Our  fathers  did,  indeed,- live  an  honest  life  of  toil.  They  subdued  the  stub- 
born soil  and  caused  the  mountain  sides  to'blossom  as  the  rose.  They  were 
the  Yankees  of  New  England,  finding  within  their  own  borders  the  wherewithal 
to  clothe,  feed  and  educate  their  children,  planting  in  their  breasts  a 
spirit  of  enterprise  and  perseverance  which  has  made  itself  felt  through- 
out -the  globe.  The  products  of  the  soil  and  the  hidden  treasures  of 
the  earth  have  alike  contributed  to  her  store  of  wealth.  The  granaries,  the 
quarries,  the  dairies,  flocks  of  sheep,  herds  of  cattle,  and  proudspirited  horses 
of  Vermont  have  been  and  still  are  tile  envy  of  sister  states.  The  very  sap  of 
her  maples  is  turned  to  account,  and  only  excelled  in  sweetness  by  her  fair 
daughters. 

From  the  time  when  sister  states  essayed  to  deprive  her  of  her  territory  to 
the  close  of  the  last  rebellion,  our  fathers  and  their  sons  have  ever  been  ready 
to  battle  for  the  right  and  pour  out  their  blood  in  the  sacred  cause  of  freedom. 
The  majestic  mountains  are  no  grander  than  the  grand  eld  men  who  passed 
their  lives  beneath  the  shadow  of  those  everlasting  hills  ;  the  valleys  no  more 
peaceful  and  beautiful  than  the  lives  which  they  led;  the  clear  water, 
gushing  from  the  hillsides,  no  purer  than  the  hearts  of  these  men ;  the  sluggish 
creeks  no  slower  to  anger,  nor  the  mighty  mountain  torrent  more  impetuous 
or  resistless,  than  the  true  sons  of  VTirmont  when  their  rights  were  invailed, 
their  liberties  assailed,  or  their  country  threatened.  They,  indeed,  planted 
freedom  on  every  foot  of  Vermont  soil;  they  breathed  freedom  in  every 
breath.  The  air  was  so  pure,  the  ground  so  free  that  no  slave  could  live 
within  her  borders.  The  very  motto  upon  the  seal  of  the  State  is  "  Frpcdoiii 
and  jjiiitij"  and  well  has  she  sustained  it.  Free  schools,  free  suffrage,  free 
reUglous  belief,  and,  best  of  all,  freedom  from  the  scourge  of  slavery,  —  a 
proud  distinction  of  which  we  of  Vermont  can  justly  boast, — a  heritage  which 
we  can  hand  down  to  our  posterity, — a  lustre  which  adds  brightness  to  the 
star  of  Vermont  wherever  it  appears  in  the  galaxy  of  the  Union. 
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•'The  voice  of  our  Vcnnonters,  of  lier  free  sons  and  danijhtcrs, 
Deep  call'msj^  unto  deep  aloud, — the  sound  of  many  waters. 
Against  the  burden  of  that  voice,  what  tyrant  power  sliall  stand? 
No  fetters  iu  the  Mountain  Slate,  no  shive  upon  her  Umd." 

The  next  sentiment  offered  wa^  as  follows:— 

Our  MoTHKiLS  spini  and  wove,  and  baked  and  brewed, 
And  cheered  with  song  the  lonely  solitude. 

Dr.  Reuben  Spaulding,  a  native  of  Sharon,  responded.    He  said  : — 

.  No  word  in  any  language  calls  forth  such  an  outburst  of  feeling  and  grati- 
'  tude  as  the  word  "  mother,"  and  I  think  this  is  especially  true  of  the  mothers 
of  Vermont.  Clustered  around  this  sacred  name,  are  the  recollections  of  our 
earliest  hours,  when,  folded  and  sheltered  in  her  arms  we  drew  our  earliest 
nourishment,  and  experienced  the  most  self-denying  love.  When  I  think  of 
my  mother,  my  soul  is  stirred  to  its  deepest  depths,  and  T  And  rushing  forth 
from  my  soul,  emotions  which  no  language  can  express.  These  emotions 
flow  to  us  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  whenever  we  come  under  the 
halo  of  a  mother's  influence,  and  the  hours  of  our  lives  which  bring  the 
purest  joys  are  those  which  bring  to  us  the  memory  of  our  mothers.  Such 
memories  make  us  aspire  to  excellence  and  worth,  that  we  may  honor  them, 
and  the  success  and  blessedness  of  life  are  due  to  her  influence.  The  impress 
of  the  mother  on  the  child  is  admired,  when  we  see  it  in  the  fully  developed 
man,  and  maternal  discipline  and  influence  are  powerful  agents  in  the  making 
of  good  men  and  women. 

All  honor,  respect  and  reverence  then  be  upon  all  good  mothers,  here  and 
everywhere,  and  especially  in  Vermont.  Their  sons  and  daughters,  in 
Massachusetts  or  elsewhere,  shall  call  down  on  their  heads  Christ's  choicest 
blessings,  and  the  memory  and  virtues  of  those  who  lie  so  peacefully  under 
the  green  turf  of  our  native  State,  we  enshrine  in  amaranthine  bowers,  and 
we  write  on  our  hearts  the  epitaph,  "  My  mother,  next  to  my  Lord  I  love 
thee !  " 

Sons  and  daughters  of  Vermont,  —  Allow  me  to  extend  to  you  a  hearty 
greeting  in  behalf  of  those  whom  we  have  left  in  our  native  State,  and  whenever 
you  go  back  to  those  scenes  of  your  childhood,  may  your  spirits  and  hearts  be 
encouraged  by  their  love,  and  greetings,  and  welcome,  and  in  the  future  may 
all  our  hearts  overflow  with  gratitude  at  the  thought  that  we  flrst  breathed  the 
vital  air  and  shared  a  mother's  love  in  the  good  old  State  of  Vermont. 

Anotlier  tableau  was  here  introduced,  "Monday  IMorning,"  repre- 
senting a  Vermont  kitchen,  with  the  father  starting  for  tow^n  with  a 
cheese,  and  his  boy  with  a  basket  of  eggs  ;  the  wife  washing  at  tlie 
big  tub,  while  the  youngest  girl  imitated  her  with  doll's  clotlies  iu  a 
liand-basin,  and  an  older  girl  was  ])rei)aring  to  put  the  week's  wash  out 
to  dry.    It  was  an  elaborate  and  successful  representation. 
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TitE  ANCTKNT  ci-KHftY  loved  their  country's  cause, 
Proclaimed  the  go.'spel,  and  su.stained  tlie  lawi;. 

This  was  the  next  sentiinoiit,  and  Hew  Ebeiiezer  Cutler^  D.  D.,  of 
Waterford,  was  introduced  to  respond. 

He  expressed  his  gratitude  at  beini;  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  A.s- 
sociation.  He  did  not  know  that  lie  owed  Massachusetts  any  apolojry  lor 
having  been  boru  witliin  her  borders.  Perhaps  his  hearers  would  forgive  him 
that  slight  delinquency,  svhen  lie  informed  them  that  his  earliest  recollections 
are  of  Vermont.  He  said  he  hardly  knew  how  to  interpret  the  word  '-ancient" 
la  the  sentiment, — whether  it  was  u  compliment  to  his  age  or  his  youth, — 
quoting  Lord  Bacon's  remark,  that  the  most  ancient  is  the  most  recent,  the 
farthest  from  the  beginning.  If  he  accepted  this  interpretation,  he  must  talk 
of  himself  and  his  contemporaries,  but  he  supposed  the  design  was  really  to 
draw  out  something  in  relation  to  the  older  clergy.  Your  President,  he  said, 
has  alluded  to  Ethan  Allen,  noted  for  his  roughness  and  profanity,  and 
his  advocacy  of  intidellty.  He  had  for  his  associates  many  men  like  him- 
self, rough  and  wicked,  but  brave,  patriotic,  and  of  value  to  the  State.  Near 
him  was  the  line  over  which  criminals  from  the  States  fled  to  escape  arrest, 
and  many  of  them. halted  near  the  line  of  the  British  possessions.  This  ten- 
dency of  criminals  to  emigrate  northward,  tended  to  make  the  lives  of  the 
early  ministers  of  Vermont  an  unusually  hard  one.  Some  of  the  incidents 
illustrating  their  condition  and  characters  were  related. 

Rev.  Lemuel  Haynes  was  born  a  mulatto,  having  a  black  father  and  a  white 
mother.  The  child  was  cast  off  by  its  mother,  and  took  the  name  of  the  fam- 
ily in  which  she  lived  when  it  was  born.  He  was  reared  in  the  family  of  a 
good  deacon,  named  Khodes,  and  when  he  was  old  enough,  he  was  required  to 
read  aloud  in  the  evening  from  the  sermons  of  President  Davis,  Dr.  Watts, 
or  Mr.  \yhitetleld.  One  Saturday  evening  he  read  to  his  foster-parents  a  ser- 
mon without  giving  the  name  of  the  author.  They  were  especially  pleased 
with  it,  and,  demanding  its  authorship,  the  reader  was  forced  to  admit  that  it 
was  his  own.  This  sermon  was  published,.and  as  the  work  of  an  uneducated 
lad,  is  a  remarkable  production.  It  gave  token  of  what  he  was  to  become. 
He  was  educated,  and  proved  to  possess  native  wit.  He  had  to  encounter  the 
rough  spirits  who  associated  with  Allen.  In  a  controversy  with  one  of  them, 
who  was  defending  the  intldel  doctrines  of  the  time,  the  friend  of  Allen  said 
the  Devil  hi.nself  could  not  destroy  their  cause.    Haynes  at  ouce  replied, 

You  need  have  no  fear  of  that,  —  he'd  never  try  I"  He  once  had  a  contro- 
versy with  another  of  the  same  class,  who  asserted  that  virtue  was  only  nat- 
ural affection  !  "Then,"  said  Haynes,  "my  old  swine  is  full  of  it;  she  won't 
let  me  get  into  the  pen  where  her  pigs  are!"  It  was  h:\  too,  who  being  met 
on  the  street  by  two  scoffers,  and  told  by  them  that  the  Devil  was  dead,  imme- 
diately stopped,  placed  his  hands  on  their  heads,  and  said  :  "  Poor,  fatherless 
cfiildren  —  what  will  become  of  you  I"  Near  liutland  was  a  bachelor  clergy- 
man, advanced  in  years.  He  persisted  in  his  celibacy,  until  the  neighboring 
uuuisters  began  to  interfere,  and  urge  upon  him  the  duty  of  marriage.  Among 
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others,  Haynes  visited  liiin.  anrl  obtained  his  promise  to  think  of  the  matter. 
He  then  said  to  Haynes,  "  You've  irot  several  tine  daui^hters  ;  perhaps  I  can't 
do  better  than  to  take  one  of  them."  But  Haynes  replied,  "  Yes,  I've  'iot 
some  nice  girls,  and  I've  taken  great  pains  to  raise  them,  and  now  I  don't 
want  to  throw  them  away  I"  He  preaclied  among  his  people  for  thirty  years 
before  tliey  knew  that  lie  was  not  white.  When  it  was  known,  a  man  sat 
down  in  his  chdrch  without  removing  his  hat,  to  show  liis  contempt  for  the 
minister;  but  Haynes  preached  at  him  so  strongly  that  the  hat  was  respect- 
fully removed  before  the  sermon  was  concluded. 

This  instance  tallies  with  the  personal  freedom,  which  we  have  heard  of 
to-night,  as  an  especial  characteristic  of  a  Yermonter;  and  Yermont  ministers 
have  ever  been  as  true  to  the  cause  of  freedom  as  to  truth  and  righteousness. 

I  have  met  with  many  of  the  Yermont  ministers.  One,  whom  I  met  a))out 
the  time  I  became  a  minister  myself,  I  still  remember.  I  shopped  at  the  same 
house,  and  was  obliged  to  sleep  with  hiin.  He  was  a  monstrous  man,  and  so 
warm-blooded  that  he  had  to  walk  out  in  the  snow  in  the  evening,  barefooted, 
to  cool  himself  ofl".  In  consequence  of  his  bodily  warmth,  he  could  not  hviw 
to  sleep  with  more  than  a  sheet  over  him,  in  a  room  without  stove  or  furnace, 
save  himself.  I  suffered  as  much  from  the  cold,  that  night,  as  he  ever  did  from 
the  heat;  and  he  was  recalled  to  my  mind,  years  afterwards,  when  I  heard  of 
Rev.  George  Allen  saying  that  he  had  no  objection  to  sleeping  with  Kcv. 
Rodney  A.  Miller,  except  a  natural  objection  to  sleeping  with  any  one  who  was 
crowded  even  when  alone. 

I  remember,  too,  a  mis.>ionary  up  at  Fairfield,  named  Marshall.  He  contin- 
ued his  labors  as  an  Evangelist,  wiLh  good  results,  and  after  an  absence,  would 
return  to  a  field  of  labor,  and  wherever  he  found  a  sutri:nent  number  of  fai  Ji- 
ful  ones,  he  would  organize  a  church.  When  he  returned  to  Fairtield,-he  found 
that  a  Baptist  minister  had  been  there,  and  iannersed  all  his  converts.  He 
was  much  chagrined  to  hear  of  this,  and  after  breakfast  he  walked  out  by  hini- 
self,  meditating  on  the  misfortune.  He  passed  a  pond  that  was  nearly  dry, 
and  saw  a  hen  with  a  first  brood  of  young  ducks.  On  seeing  the  water,  the 
ducks  plunged  in,  leaving  the  hen  disconsolate  on  the  bank.  ^Marshall  looked 
at  tlie  fowls,  and  recognizing  a  likeness  of  position  between  himself  and  the 
hen,  said  :  "  Well,  I've  got  a  revelation  !  Ducks  w41l  be  ducks,  even  though 
hatc'hcd  by  a  hen  !"  He  was  an  ecceulric  man.  On  one  occasiou  the  associa- 
tion of  which  he  was  a  member,  had  a  public  service,  and  he  was  assigned  to 
preach.  He  was  an  otf-hand  speaker,  and  preached  without  preparation:  but 
after  a  while,  in  the  midst  of  his  sermon,  he  broke  down  ;  he  stopped,  and 

said:  "  The  spirit  has  left  me ;  Brother  ,  will  you^gv)  on  and  finish  the 

sermon?"-   He  was  asked,  the  next  morning,  how  he  fek;  his  reply  was, — 

Never  better ;  I  went  h:>  ne  and  took  six  pilU  of  m  )r>.iti(:ati()n,  and  rested 
nicely."  Being  c:dled  on  to  s  iy  grace  at  table,  on  Oiie  occasion,  h.»  asked  a 
blessing  on  each  dish,  calling  e;ich  by  name  in  course,  till  he  came  to  a  plate  of 
"hash,"  of  which,  he  said:  Lord,  hodge-podge,  I  guess;  I  don't  know  wli:it 
you  call  it!"  O.i  anoihor  occasion,  in  asking  thj  ble-sing  in  thj  ujorniug, 
where  he  had  bi'en  entertained  over  night,  he  tlnmkjd  the  Lord  for  person:il 
blessings,  for  his  joui-ney,  and  sljclter  anil  l)eil,  "  akhough,"  said  he,  "  it  was 
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shorter  than  a  man  could  stretch  himself,  and  the  cover  narrower  than  wouM 
wrap  liini  coaifortahly  "  The  bretliren  once  formally  expostulated  with  him 
on  his  eccentricities,  lie  professed  i^reat  luimility  and  sorrow,  and  beini^ 
asked  to  close  the  conference  with  prayer,  he  said  :  "  Oh  Lord,  we  thank  tlu.i: 
that  at  last  we  have  all  come  to  the  conclusion  to  hitch  all  our  horses  to  ihe 
sumo  post." 

He  said  if  time  would  allow,  he  could  call  over  a  long  list  of  Vermont  cler- 
gymen, celebrated  in  their  labors  and  in  literature;  men  like  Dr.  Burton,  of 
Tnetford,  the  uestor  of  the  "  taste  theory  "  or  scheuje,  in  opposition  to  ih<' 
*' exercise  theory ";  and  Rev,  Dr.  James  .Marsh,  one  of  the  most  profound 
metaphysicians  in  the  world,  whose  works,  though  fragmentary,  are  highly 
valued;  or  one  other,  now  living,  wh;)  was  old  when  he  (Cutler)  was  younir, -a 
teacher,  preacher,  and  puijlisher  of  school  books,  who  has  achieved  a  splendid 
fa.ne  as  a  scholar  and  a  discoverer  in  natural  science. 

He  expressed  the  belief  that  there  arc  but  few  parishes  in  Vermont  that  are 
destitute  of  settled  pastors,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  she  has  been  severely 
drawn  upon  to  supply  other  tields,  and  that  her  distinguished  sons  are  widely 
scattered.  Among  these,  he  alluded  to  the  celebrated  Rev.  Jeremiah  Evarts, 
former  secretary  of  the  .Imerican  Hoard  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, to  the  present  Foreign  Secretary  of  that  Board,  and  to  the  missionary 
IVmghanj,  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  who  was  born  in  Bennington,  and  closed 
with  the  remark  that  if  time  would  allow,  he  could  call  up  many  more  names, 
of  those  whose  mention  would  glorify  the  profession  in  whose  praise  he  hatl 
been  called  to  speak. 

The  Boys  of  VKiiMoxT,  some  think,  are  right  ♦*  green," 

Though  they  ripen  in  time,  as  has  often  l)een  seen; 
•But  when  they  arrive  at  six  feet  Three  or  four, 

Aud  touch  at  both  ends,  the  ceiling  and  tloor. 
•  Most  people  admir.  with  the  toni^ue  and  the  pen, 

That  the  Boys  of  Vermont  caii  grow  to  be  men. 

Mr.  Ira  G.  Bhikc,  a  native  of  Peacham,  responded  to  this  sentiment, 
as  follows :  .  .  ■ 

3/r.  Ckairmanj  Sons  and  D'lughters  of  Vermont. — \Ve  are  endeavoring  to- 
night, by  these  sentiments  and  life  pictures,  to  take  a  retrospective  view  of 
the  Green  Mountain  State.  The  State  we  love;  the  State  of  our  nativity. 
We  who  have  bet-n  boys  au)f>ng  those  hills  can  but  enjoy  this  hour. 

I  ani  called  up«)n  to  speak  to  the  sentiment  "  Vi^rmDUt  Ii<njs."  First,  who 
are  boys?  arid  nmst  I  coiitine  my  words  to  mere  boys.  A  boy  is  a  boy  until  he 
gets  to  be  a  man,  although,  in  connnon  parlance,  we  used  to  speak  of  "fellers." 
Tliis  last  was  a  sort  of  step{>ing  stone  from  l)oy  to  man,  as,  for  instance,  I  was 
:i  hoy,  until  a  very  important  eveiit  occurretl  when  I  was  twelve  years  of  age. 
I  went  home  with  a  girl  fron»  an  api)le  paring.  Then  I  was  a  '-feller."  I 
could  also  hold  a  plow,  drive  a  span  of  colts,  and  do  so'ue  otln-r  things,  and  I 
must  be  calletl  something  b;  sides  a  bo}'.  Vermont  l)oys  begin  to  '  y)  '/*" 
quite  young,  very  much  like  chickens.    Said  Tim  Chamberlain,  up  in  old 
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Pcacham,  a«;tonis]iing  tlie  villu^ors  one  niiiht  at  the  corner  store,  hy  his  an- 
nouncetneut  that  ha  was  goniLr  lo  leave  town;  said  he,  "As  soon  as  a  boy  is 
born  here  in  Pcachau),  he  ytils  out,  '  1)— n  Tim  Chamberlain.'  I  won't  stand  it; 
I'm  going  to  leave  town."  And  he  did.  What  is  the  size  of  these  boys?  One 
that  weighs  twelve  pounds  at  the  aire  of  one  day  is  a  medium  sized  boy. 
Whafs  tlicir  shape?  Tliey  can  roll  one  way  as  well  as  another.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  years  their  feet  are  incased  in  No.  1.")  boots,  the  number  of  the  boot 
corresponding  with  the  number  of  the  birthday,  and  are  mostly  arms  and 
hands,  legs  and  feet.  Speaking  of  boots  reminds  me  that  sonie  present  went 
skating  barefooted,  and  chopped  wood  barefooted,  standing  on  the  warm  side 
ofa  board.  .  What  number  of  boots  tiiey  wore  I  can't  tell.  Are  these  boys 
useful  in  their  day  and  generation?  Yes,  they  are.  They  are  splendid  to 
hunt  hen's  iiests,  which  recjuires  that  rolling,  crawling  motion  for  which  they 
are  specially  adapted.  Tliey  are  splendid  also  for  bringing  in  wood,  their 
long  arms  encircling  a  whole  wood-box  full.  They  are  also  useful  to  keep 
bread  and  pumpkin  pies  from  moulding,  draw  cider  on  a  winter's  evening,  and 
squeak  the  fiddle  so  the  family  won't  get  sleepy.  As  to  their  tastes  and  ambi- 
tioir,  they  have  what  you  call  a  "sweet  tooth,"  for  they  invariably  love  girls  and 
maple  sugar.  They  enjoy  a  sugaring-otfhugel}'.  They  also  have  a  particular 
hankering  for  huskings,  apple  parings,  June  trainings,  musters  and  cattle  shows. 
They  always  enjoy  a  good  horse,  especially  if  he  is  a  Morgan  or  a  Morrill. 
Mince  pies,  doughnuts,  gingerbread  and  tlapjacks  won't  stand  in  their  way  a 
great  while,  and  sweet  cider  and  hast}-  pudding  are  only  laid  aside  by  the 
usual  caution  of  their  mother.  They  can  "mow  aud  hoe,"  "pitch  and  rake," 
*'chop  and  shovel,"  in  short  do  any  thing. 

In  quantities  these  boys  are  raised  to  such  an  extent  that  the  home  market 
was  flooded,  and  they  were  exported  to  other  states.  Massachusetts  calling 
for  more  than  her  quota,  so  that  here  their  usefulness  is  apparent,  as  mer- 
chants, mechanics,  doctors,  ministers,  lawyers,  councilmen,  judges  and 
mayors.  For  the  last  named  ofllce  they  are  especially  adapted.  As  to 
courage  and  patriotisin,  I  have  only  to  say  that  from  the  time  Ethan  Allen  and 
Seth  Wtirner  contested  for  the  right,  when  English  oppression  undertook  to 
deprive  the  Vermonters  of  their  homes,  honestly  acquired,  up  through  t!ic 
late  civil  war,  there  has  been  many  a  Pete  Jones  whose  axe  has  been  left  stick- 
ing in  the  tree,  and  plow  in  the  furrow,  to  help  vindicate  the  right.  Those 
hands  and  arms,  legs  and  feet,  have  had  body  and  brain,  heart  and  soul,  fight- 
ing and  dying  for  the  right,  actuated  by  the  same  spirit  which  called  out  the 
answer,  "By  the  great  Jehovah  and  ihr  Continental  Congress,"  at  Ticoiideroga. 

I  will  close  by  sayinir.  all  honor  to  "S'ermont  boys,  none  truer,  none  nol)ler. 
And  as  were  our  lathers  and  brothers,  so  let  be  true  to  God,  our  country, 
oud  the  State  of  our  adoption. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  J>lake's  adtlress,  llie  company  united  in  singing 
''Home,  Sweet  Honie." 

Mr.  John  \V.  Hadley  wa.s  called  upon  to  respond  for  the  ladio.^,  the 

sentiment  being : — 

**TiiK  Giui.s  OF  Vki:mont,  with  their  numerous  charms, 
Cau  conquer  a  legion  of  soldiers  in  arius.  " 
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He  expressed  a  wonder  why  he  wa>  assiirtiod  this  duty,  but  flattcrc((  hini^i  lf 
it  was  eithiT  because  he  was  the  host  lookin;;  man  in  tin?  crowd,  or  on  account 
of  that  other  Jolin  lladley,  mentioned  l)y  the  President,  who  had  twenty-ii\ o 
children,  all  i;\vUl  He  was  sorry  that  he  was  not  born  in  Vermont,  but 
couldn't  helj)  it.  He  knew  soniethin;^,  liowevcr,  of  those  girls.  His  lir.-.i 
iiweetlieart  was  a  W'nnont  ;,nrl,  and  so  was  his  wife,  wlio,  when  the  war  of 
the  rebellion  opened,  sat  iTp  all  iii^jht,  cliccrfuUy,  to  make  him  shirts  to  cany 
with  him  when  he  mai  chrd,  at  twelve  Iioutn  notice,  to  the  relief  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital.  He  s{)oke  in  praise  of  the  Vermont  soldiers,  whose  prowos 
he  witnessed  during  the  war,  and  said  that  much  of  their  courage  and  success 
was  due  to  the  wives,  sisters  and  moth'jrs  who  stood  behind  them,  prayin:,^ 
for  them,  and  sending  them  words  of  good  cheer  and  encouragement,  llo 
would  neither  confirm  nor  deny  the  suggestions  iu  the  sentiment,  that  these 
women  **  can  conquer  a  legiou  of  soldiers  in  arms,"  but  he  could  assert  from 
personal  observation,  that  they  can  conquer  a  hearty  man  at  the  supper  table; 
he  himself  had  just  been  conquered,  and  would  surrender.  He  asked  all 
honor  for  the  staple  products  of  Vermont,  —  men,  women,  maple  sugar  and 
horses : — 

*'The  first  and  last  are  strong  and  fleet; 
The  second  and  third  are  very  sweet, 
And  all  are  very  hard  to  beat  I" 

TiTE  Axcir.NT  Militia,  the  pride  of  the  vState, 
'  The  soul  of  June  trainings,  —  (abandoned  of  late), 
The  terror  of  tyrants,  the  friend  of  the  slave, 
The  head-light  of  freedom,  the  chief  of  the  brave. 

Mr.  Samuel  C.  Smith,  a  native  of  Waitsfield,  responded  to  this  sentiment, 
but  said  that  what  little  he  had  to  do  with  the  ancient  militia  was  long  ago; 
he  could  say,  with  Othello,  "  My  occupation's  gone."  He  had  rather  add 
something  in  response  to  the  preceding  sentiment,  for  he  remembered  some- 
thing of  those  two  sweet  products  of  Vermont,  —  girls  and  maple  sugar. 
He  said  that  in  his  section  it  was  not  uncommon,  in  the  sugar  season,  to 
make  it  in  the  house,  where  the  mother  was  spinning  tow,  and  syrup  and  tow 
were  scattered  liberally  over  the  floor.  The  girls  were  daubed  with  sweet 
from  head  to  foot,  and  one  way  to  ascertain  when  the  sap  was  suflicientiy 
boiled,  was  to  catch  up  one  of  these  girls  and  throw  her  against  the  ceil- 
ing; if  she  dropped,  the  syrup  needed  more  boiling,  but  if  she  stuck,  it  was 
done! 

This  sentiment  was  followed  by  a  tableau,  '*  A  Haitiy  Day,"  a  view 
represenliiig  a  Vermont  kitchen,  on  a  rainy  day.  Tlie  father  shelling 
corn  on  a  shovel,  the  motlier  spinniiiLr.  a  boy  and  girl  winding  yarn,  a 
girl  tending  the  baby,  and  two  children  building  cob  houses  on  the 
floor.  Like  tlie  other  tableau,  this  was  capitally  i>ut  upon  the  stage, 
ami  was  received  with  great  favor. 
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The  next  regular  sentiment  was  : — 

TiiK  Bar  of  Vermont,  the  successful  defender 
«  Of  all, —  except  those  who've  becu  ou  a  bender. 

William  B.  Harding,  Esq.,  of  \yarclsboro',  responded,  speaking  as 
follows : 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  Mr.  President,  th:it  the  Vermont  Bar  itself  has  not  an 
abler  defender  here  to-ni^ht.  I  am  afraid  my  exertions  in  behalf  of  this  insti- 
tution of  Vermont,  will  be  as  unsuccessful  as  the  exertions  of  the  bar  are 
supposed  to  be  by  our  poetic  President,  in  behalf  of  those  who've  been  on  a 
bender."  Could  you  listen  to  tho  elo'jucnce  of  a  few  of  Vermont's  lawyers, — 
to  a  Paul  Dillingham,  a  KedticUl,  a  Poland,  a  Steele,  a  Bradley,  a  Shafter,  and 
others  whom  I  might  mention,  you  would  have  additional  reason  to  be  proud 
of  your  old  native  State.  But  unfortunately  they  are  not  with  us ;  and  un- 
fortunately the  only  member  of  the  legal  profession  in  Worcester,  who  has 
any  "Claim  to  be  called  a  sou  of  Vermont,  is  my  poor,  humble  self. 

Would  that  I  could  make  out  as  clear  a  case  to-night  for  my  profession,  as  our 
good  reverend  friend,  Dr.  Cutler,  has  for  his  ;  my  failure  to  do  so  will  be  owing 
partly  to  my  ignorance,  and  partly  to  tlic  weakness  of  my  cause.  Although  I 
have  great  respect  for  the  Vermont  bar,  as  I  have  for  any  other  institution  of 
old  Vermont,  yet,  as  an  institution,  I  must  confess  that  it  is  hardly  equal  to 
her  other  Institutions ;  and  I  suppose  the  reason  is,  that  the  honest,  sober, 
industrious  and  virtuous  people  of  good  old  Vermont  give  but  slight  encour- 
agement to  lawyers.  Lawyers  thrive  better  ou  the  soil  of  Massachusetts, 
where  neighbor  quarrels  with  neighbor,  where  many  men  are  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish their  own  property  from  the  property  of  others,  and  where  many  a 
nian  goes  "ou  a  bender."  Now,  I  am  not  intending  to  slander  old  Massachu- 
setts; Heaven  knows  that  we  have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  old  Bay 
State ;  in  many  respects  she  is  second  to  none  in  the  Union.  But  it  is  a  fact 
the  most  ardent  admirer  of  Massachusetts  cannot  deny,  that  old  Vermont  has 
more  empty  jails,  more  empty  poor-houses,  fewer  people  uuable  to  read  and 
write,  fuller  barns,  finer  scenery,  warmer  hearts,  stronger  arms,  better  maple 
sugar,  apple  sauce  and  baked  beans,  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  But 
our  good  old  State  is  not  celebrated  simply  for  the  luxuries  of  her  table,  and 
beautiful  scenery.  She  has  given  to  the  world  men  :  to  the  realm  of  poetry  she 
has  given  a  Saxe,  a  lirown,  a  Page,  a  Si>encer,  and  a  (rage;  to  art  and  sculp- 
ture, a  Powers ;  to  the  coutjcils  of  the  nation,  a  Douglass,  a  Foote,  an  Ed- 
munds, a  Poland,  and  others  whose  name  is  legion.  She  has  given  to  Worcester 
oue  of  the  best  Mayors  we  ever  had,  our  President,  Jillsou ;  a  distinguished 
physician,  our  friend^  J)r.  Martin;  a  Gould,  who  serves  the  precepts  of  the 
law;  a  Bliss,  who  tickles  our  appetites  with  sweetmeats,  and  sells  us  last 
year's  maple  sugar  for  new.  She  has  furnished  men  and  women  who  with 
strong  hands  and  brave  hearts  have  ever  been  found  in  the  foremost  ranks  of 
progress.  Her  sons  and  daughters  have  gone  into  all  our  States,  Territories 
and  cities;  and  have  given  fresli  impetus  to  the  onward  march  of  civilization, 
wealth  aud  education.    The  brokeu  and  depleted  ranks  of  our  cities  arc  now 
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being  replenished  with  the  sturdy,  stuhvavt  Green  Mountain  Boys;  and  to  an- 
nihihite  old  Veruiont,  would  be  Wkv  diyinj^  up  the  very  spriuirs  that  foed  the 
rivers  and  lakes.  Her  sous  have  ever  beeu  toreuiost  in  responding  to  the  call 
of  duty  in  defenee  of  the  country,  from  the  time  when  Kthau  Allen,  at  ilie 
head  of  his  Green  Mountain  Boys,  in  the  name  of  the  Great  Jehovali  and  Cou- 
trnental  Congress,  d<'nianded  the  surrender  of  Ticonderoira,  down  to  the  time 
when  Lee  surrendered  his  rebel  horde  at  Appomattox.  We  shall  not  soon  for- 
get the  heroic  deeds  of  the  Green  Mountain  Boys,  led  by  Kthan  Allen  and  St  th 
Warner;  neither  shall  we  soon  forget  the  old  Vermont  Brigade,  which  with  a 
Vermont  lawyer.  Brig.  Gen.  Grant,  of  Bellows  Falls,  bear  in  mind,  at  its  head, 
exhibited  so  nnich  bravery  in  the  Wilderness,  at  Spottsylvania  and  Cold  Har- 
bor, and  through  the  long  dark  days  of  the  rebellion  fought  so  l;iithfully  and 
manfully  in  the  cause  of  the  Union  and  the  right.  Glorious  old  State  !  Not 
a  blot  rests  upon  her  escutcheon.  Her  ilag  never  trailed  in  the  dust,  and  the 
sous  and  daughters  of  Vermont,  wherever  they  may  be  scattered  over  the 
wide  world,  have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  their  native  State. 

I  regard  myself  as  an  adopted  son  of  this  organization,  for  the  reason  that 
in  early  infaucy  I  became  an  adopted  son  of  old  Vermont.  2!sow,  as  under  the 
present  law,  an  adopted  child  has  all  the  rights  of  a  natural  one,  I  claim  equal 
rights  with  you  who  were  a  little  more  fortuuate.  I  shtdl  always  regret  that 
I  was  not  born  in  Vermont;  possibly  Vermont  will  not.  But  though  I  am 
not  to  the  manor  born,  yet,  consciousness,  reason,  and  the  tirst  impressions 
of  life,  had  their  birth  on  the  Green  ^lountains,  in  the  green  valleys,  beside 
the  rippling  brooks  of  good  old  Windham  county.  My  boyhood  days  were 
spent  in  climbing  her  hills,  in  following  her  trout  brooks,  in  skating  upon  her 
ponds,  and  in  conning  the  old  spelling  book  in  the  little  red  school  house  under 
the  hill.  Memory  to-night  carries  me  back  to  her  substautial  farm  houses,  to 
the  corn  huskings,  the  apple  parings,  the  sugar  groves,  the  red  school  house, 
and  the  playmates  of  my  childhood;  and  would  I  cmild  live  those  happy  days 
over  again  in  reality,  as  we  are  living  them  over  again  to-night  in  memory. 

•*The  bills  are  deare'st  which  our  cliildish  feet  have  climbed  the  earliest; 
-  The  springs  most  sweet  are  ever  those  at  which  our  young  lips  drank." 

Old  Vermont,  though  thy  winters  are  long',  thy  snows  deep,  thy  hills  rugged, 
yet  with  all  thy  faults  1  love  thee  still.  - 

Old  Windham  has  sent  from  her  beautiful  hills 
Physicians  and  surireons.  —  L'<)od  jiul'jres  of  pills; 
And  WhitinijJiam,  thougli  she  lies  out  in  the  cold, 
liati  produced  one  as  loyal  as  any  of  old. 

This  sentiment,  referring  to  Dr.  Oramel  Mai  lin,  of  Whitingliani,  was 
intended  for  a  response  by  him.  Illness,  however,  i)revented  his  attend- 
ance at  the  festival.  His  response,  which  was  prepared  before  he  was 
attacked  with  illness,  was  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Presiflent,  Ladies  and  Genilenicn  : — I  am  happy  to  Jcnow  that  m}'  heart 
first  beat  among  the  Grecu  Mouutaiu^  of  Vermont.    I  am  proud  of  the  couuty 
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and  town  to  wlilrh  your  toa^t  jilhules,  —  proud  of  her  nicr.i,'cd  hills  — hcrgrecu 
i  slopi'S  —  her  pure  air  —  her  clear,  Ijhie  sky,  unequakd  by  Italy  herself.    I  am 

proud  of  her  fertile  valleys,  her  crystal  streams,  her  iiiairuitlccut  scenery,  be- 
;  yond  which  no  lover  of  nature  need  iro  I  am  proud  of  the  Integrity,  industry 
land  intelliirencc  of  her  people.  Of  the  birth-plice  of  one  of  the  ablest, 
I  though  mistaken,  religious  organizers  of  the  present  age;  of  tlic  sturdy  intel- 
'  lect,  independent  character,  loyalty  to  i)rinciple  and  truth  of  our  worthy  ex- 
I  Mayor;  of  the  Bliss-ful  caterer  of  this  evening's  entertainment;  of  the 
1  Houghtons,  the  Tutnams,  and  Tylei-^,  who,  I  hope,  are  present.    I  am  proud 

of  the  county  which  has  given  us  our  Goulds,  our  Boy  dens,  our  Hokleus,  our 

Fitches,  our  Starks,  our  Blakes,  and  our  Rawsons. 

I  atn  proud  of  tlie  State  which  has  given  us  some  of  the  ablest  Statesmen 

and  most  elotjuent  orators  our  country  ever  produced.    Of  the  whole  people 

of  Vermont,  patriotic,  loyal,  true  to  their  highest  convictions ;  acknowledging 

allegiance  to  no  power  save  the  "  Great  Jehovah,"  and  the  laws  of  the  country 

under  which  they  live. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  having  given  expression  of  the  love  I  bear  for  the  State 

from  whence  I  came,  I  gire  place  to  more  able  and  eloquent  lips  than  ray  own. 

Our  flock  has  been  wand'ring  from  wintry  weather, 
But  still  needs  a  "  Shepard"  to  keep  it  together. 

This  sentiment  was  responded  to  by  Mr.  Constant  Shepard,  a  native 
of  Shai'ou,  who  said  : 

That  in  his  wanderings  about  the  city,  he  had  been  surprised  to  find  how 
many  of  the  most  worthy  citizens  were,  like  himself,  sous  of  Vermont.  Their 
numbers  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  the  possibility  of  such  a  meeting.  The 
suggestion  was  made  to  one  friend  and  another,  and  being  received  favora- 
bly, led  to  this  organization  and  reunion,  which  he  hoped  would  continue  its 

•  existence  with  a  similar  annual  gathering.  He  alluded  to  the  fact  that  many 
citizens  have  known  each  other  for  years,  but  did  not  discover  that  they  were 

j  natives  of  the  same  good  old  State,  until  this  association  brought  them  to- 
gether. In  regard  to  the  suggestion  that  he  was  the  shepherd  of  the  tlock, 
he  said  that  a  few  days  bet'ore,  he  passed  one  of  Dr.  Cutler's  deacons,  with  a 
little  boy,  on  the  street.  The  boy,  In  reply  to  questions  as  to  who  he  was, 
was  told  it  was  ^[r.  Shepanl;  —  "Shepard,"  said  the  boy,  "has  he  many 
sheep?"  The  boy's  father  thouijht  not,  when  the  boy  said  :  "  What  do  they 
call  him  'Shepard'  for,  if  he  has  no  sheep  ?  "  He  was  surprised  to  see  so 
large  a  tlock  this  evening.  n»ost  of  whom  hail  followed  him;  he  having  come 
frouj  his  native  State  in  1S:JL>.  He  rejoiced  in  the  opportunity  of  meeting  so 
many  old  friends,  and  was  proud  to  call  himself  a  Vermonter.  In  closing,  he 
expressed  the  hope  Jhat  all  present  miijht  so  conduct  themselves  as  to  honor 
their  native  State,  and  al<o  that  all  might  hear  the  voice  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
uud  follow  Him  to  the  better  laud. 
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Tlic  next  sentiment  was  "Yankek  Doodle,"  to  "svliich  !Mr.  George 
W.  Klkins  responded,  l)y  singing  tlie  fulluwing  original  lines,  to  the 
familiar  and  patriotic  air:  — 

From  north  to  south,  from  cast  to  "vvest, 

lu  every  State  and  town,  Sir, 
"We  hear  that  some  Green  Mountain  Boy 

Has  settled  tlicreabout,  Sir. 

Chorus. — "With  cheerful  hearts  and  faces  bright. 
We've  gathered  here  to-night,  Sir,  — 
The  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Vermont; 
Who  claims  a  better  right,  Sir? 

The  Daughters  of  Vermont,  you  know, 

Are  jealous  of  their  skill.  Sir; 
In  cooking  every  kind  of  dish, 

AH  others  they  excel.  Sir. 

With  cheerful  hearts,  &c. 


They  nsed  to  card  and  spin  and  weave 

The  cloth  for  pantaloons,  Sir; 
They  spun  and  wove  the  cloth,  besides, 
•  To  make  themselves  a  gown,  Sir. 

With  cheerful  hearts,  &c. 


We  used  to  have  bean  porridge  hot, 
We  used  to  have  it  cold,  Sir; 

We  used  to  like  it  much  the  best 
When  it  was  nine  days  old,  Sir. 

With  cheerful  hearts,  &c. 


Vermont  has  raised  some  noble  men,  — 
Of  some  I  will  make  mention; 

I'll  name  a  few  and  skip  a  few 
Assembled  hereto-night,  Sir. 

With  cheerful  hearts,  &c. 


There's  Jillson,  ^[artin,  Stone  and  Gould, 
There's  Spauldinir,  lUakc  and  l*arkor; 

There's  Shepnrd,  Hildrcth,  Bliss  and  Fitch, 
And  Kaudall,  Kuss  aud  Kogers. 

With  cheerful  hearts,  &c. 


Some  found  their  wives  in  old  Vermont, 
And  some  found  none  at  all,  Sir; 

Sonic  took  theirs  from  tfie  oM  Bay  State, 
Without  the  least  regret,  Sir. 

With  cheerful  hearts, 
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TnK  FAHMKR  AND  BLACKSMITH  found  work  ill  Vermont, 
While  tlie  ai:ciiitkct  thouirlit  ho  was  comiiiir  to  wiint; 
So  he  started  for  Worci-sicr,  with  \A:\us  in  iiis  head, 
Of  churches  with  steeples,  —  without  auy  shed.' 

Mr.  Elbridge  Boyden,  a  native  of  Somerset,  respoiuled  to  tliis 
■  Bentiment,  as  follows  :  — 

I  Mr.  President:  —  There  are  a  few  thiugs  ,man  is  not  responsible  for,  among 
i'  which  are  first,  the  place  of  his  birth;  second,  his  birthday  and  his  early 
I   childhood  ;  and  lastly,  for  beinj^  called  upon  for  a  speech  on  an  occasion  like  this. 

It  so  happened  that  I  was  born  in  the  State  of  Vermont,  but  of  the  particn- 
,  lar  town  where  the  event  occurred,  I  can  give  but  little  account,  as  I  left  it 
r   when  about  six  mouths  old.    My  attachments  for  our  Green  Mountain  home 

are  not,  therefore,  as  strong  as  many  others  present  may  feci.  I  could  not 
'    have  selected  a  better  birthday  than  was  given  me,  which  was  early  in  the 

morning  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  in  season  to  celebrate  a  day  that  has  ever 
;    been  memorable  to  me. 

i  The  attraction  which  induced  me,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  people,  to  take 
'  Tip  a  residence  here,  was  expressed  by  a  celebrated  traveler  and  temperance 
lecturer,  who  said  he  had  traveled  in  nearly  every  State  of  the  Union,  and  in 
foreign  countries;  and  he  bad  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  United  States 
was  the  best  country  and  the  happiest  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  the 
New  England  States  was  the  best  part  of  the  United  States,  and  Massachu- 
setts the  best  part  of  New  England,  "Worcester  County  the  best  part  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  the  city  of  Worcester  the  best  part  of  Worcester  County. 
This,  I  think,  is  the  conclusion  we  have  all  reached,  and  accounts  for  so  many 
Vermonters  being  residents  here  and  present  to-night. 

.  While  returning  recently  from  a  journey  to  some  of  the  Western  and  North- 
western States,  I  was  thinking  of  what  the  traveler  I  spoke  of  had  said,  and 
I  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  about  right,  and  that  I  would  not  be 
willing  to  give  up  New  England  and  its  churches  with  steeples,  its  schools  and 
society,  notwithstanding  it  has  faults,  if  I  could  have  in  exchange  all  I  had 
seen  during  my  journey,  when  a  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  seated  behind 
me  in  the  car,  entered  into  conversation.  They,- too,  were  Yermonters,  but 
had  been  absent  twenty-one  years,  and  were  then  going  to  visit  their  forsner 
home.  One  of  the  gentlemen  was  asked  if  he  was  not  afraid  his  wife  would 
want  to  stay  in  Vermont.  Ilis  wife  answered,  **No;  I  would  not  go  back 
there  to  live,  if  they  would  give  me  all  the  New  England  S^ates.  ' 

That  was  her  idea  ;  mine  was  the  opposite,  but  I  still  bjlicve  there  is  no 
place  like  our  adopted  home,  where  we  can  and  do  build  "  churches  with 
steeples,,  and  barns  with  sheds.  " 


Our  dear  friends  at  home,  we  remember  you  all, 
And  greet  you  to-night  from  this  festival  hall, 


Was  respondeil  to  by  Mr.  Parker  G.  Skinner,  a  native  of  "Windsor, 
who  spoke  substantially  as  follows  :  — 
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iVr.  Chairmnn,  and  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Vcnnojit:  —  T  :\m  extremely  happy 
to  see  so  many  of  my  friemls  from  all  parts  of  our  native  State,  and  to  meet  so 
many  worthy  and  intelligent  men  and  women.  When  I  came  to  Worcester,  1 
expected  to  tind  but  few  Vermonters  here,  and  was  surprised  to  hear  tliat 
there  were  some  fourteen  hundred  who  claim  my  native  State  as  their 
birthplace.  In  looking  over  this  assembU*,  I  feel  that  no  State,  save  Ver- 
mont, could  have  called  out  such  a  representation  in  Worcester ;  I  feel  honored 
Iq  ray  nativity,  and  new  pride  in  the  good  old  State.  I  feel  sure,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  our  friends  at  home  do  sympathize  with  you  here;  that  their  hearts 
beat  in  unison  with  ours,  to-uiglit.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  we 
have  not  forgotten  our  home;  let  all  of  us  think  of  our  friends  there.  How 
easily  this  meeting  takes  our  minds  back  to  the  old  home  gatherings.  We 
had  but  few  of  the  finer  comforts  of  life  then,  but  the  men  were  honest,  and 
the  women  were  pure,  and  all  were  happy  in  their  simple  lives.  We  may 
never  forget  them,  and  should  strive  so  far  as  we  can  to  emulate  their  virtues. 

A  brief  dramatic  sketcli,  "Betsey  and  I,"  was  here  presented,  by 
Mrs.  J.  S.  Rogers  and  Mrs.  S.  V.  Stone,  who  won  the  heartiest 
applause  of  the  evening,  by  their  capital  assumption  of  their  parts. 

Vermont  boasts  of  marble,  and  other  hard  rocks. 
And  furnishes  sculptors  to  linish  the  blocks. 

Mr.  Benjamin  11.  Kinney,  a  native  of  Sunderland,  who  was  detained 
from  personal  attendance,  sent  the  following  response:  — 

Mr.  Prtsidcnt:  — 

You  have  served  me  a  dish,  somewhat  hard  to  digest,  • 
Bat  with  hammer  and  chisel  I'll  soon  do  my  best. 


TUB  ROCKS  OF  VEKMOXT. 

From  her  rocks  was  reared  the  proudest  old  hall 
That  stands  by  the  proudest  of  ways: 

And  in  gems  of  art,  some  great  and  some  small, 
Her  marble  is  speaking  her  praise. 

She  has  mountain  rocks,  with  gorges  and  breaks. 

And  rocks  in  her  hills  and  her  vales; 
And  she's  rocks  beside  her  bcanlifid  lakes, 

Close  down  to  the  white,  gleaming  sails. 

And  she's  towering  rocks  amid  her  bright  streams, 

Where  purest  of  water  o'erllows, 
As  it  leaps,  and  I>reaks,an(l  S[>arkles,  and  gleams, 

With  tints  of  gayest  rainbows. 

She  has  rocks  very  hard,  and  rocks  that  are  not, 

In  ledges  and  huire  looking  blocks; 
And  she's  rocks  beneath  her  bright,  greenest  spot, — 

Aud  more  —  she's  —  "  pockets  full  of  rocks.  " 
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The  next  sentiment  was  :  — 

Thk  Chcrck  of  Veiimont  was  a  practical  thing; 
Sastainiug  the  State,  and  opposing  the  King. 

The  response  was  by  Mr.  George  Prichard,  a  native  of  Bi-adford, 
li'ho  spoke  as  follows :  — 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  —  The  limited  lirae  and  the  lateness  of 
the  hour  forbid  my  enlarging  very  much  oh  the  topic  which  our  honored  Presi- 
dent has  assigned  me.  The  early  settlers  of  the  Green  Mountain  State  were 
jlargely  practical,  God-fearing  men  and  women.    They  were  willing  to  sacri- 

ifice  ease  and  self  for  the  good  of  others.  Although  many  were  rough  and 
oncnltivated  in  their  manners,  they  possessed  sterling  common  sense,  and  for 
true  bravery  they  hare  never  been  exceeded  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Leaving  the  more  favored  settlements  in  Xew  England  and  New  Xork,  for  the 
theji  unbroken  wilderness,  known  as  the  Xew  Hampshire  Grants,  they  trav- 
eled on  foot,  on  horseback,  and  in  canoes,  by  the  aid  of  marked  trees,  sub- 
jecting themselves  to  hardships  and  privations,  which  we,  at  the  present  day, 
i  cannot  fully  realize.  The  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  with  which  I  am  more 
familiar  than  other  sections  of  the  State,  was  covered  then  with  immense 
pines,  large  numbers  of  which,  in  subsequent  years,  were  cut  and  delivered  to 
French  contractors,  to  be  shipped  to  France,  for  the  Roj-al  Navy.  The  ear- 
liest settlements  in  the  eastern  townships  were  made  at  Bennington,  Guilford, 
Westminster,  Brattleboro,  Windsor,  Norwich,  Bradford,  and  Newbuiy;  also 
at  Charlestown  No.  4,  and  Orford  in  Xew  Hampshire,  and  generally  near  the 
banks  of  the  rivers.  After  some  clearing  of  the  forest,  their  small  log  hut 
was  erected,  followed  by  a  saw  and  grist  mill,  the  church  and  school  house, 
store  and  blacksmith  shop.  With  a  stead}'  increase  of  immigration,  the  ex- 
tensive forests  rapidly  disappeared  and  gave  place  to  cultivated  fields;  roads 
were  opened  in  every  direction,  and  comfortable  farm-h(mses  soon  took  the 
place  of  the  rude  huts,  the  nucleus  of  the  rising  village  and  the  thriving 
town.  They  were,  at  times,  in  great  danger  of  being  cut  oft*  by  the  savage^i, 
,as  also  from  the  incursions  of  Tories.  Being  descendants  of  the  Puritans, 
they  were  solicitous  to  form  churches,  and  sustain  the  preached  gospel,  thns 
laying  deep  and  broad  the  foundations,  which  under  God,  were  to  be  their 
bulwark  of  defence. 

The  leading  men  and  women  were  largely  members  of  the  churches  in  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Connecticut,  and  early  formed  themselves  into  church  relations. 
**That  the  Church  of  Vermont  w:ls  a  practical,  thing,  sustaining  the  State  and 
opposing  the  King,"  is  a  truth  of  which  we  have  the  most  conclusive  evidence. 
The  early  settlers  from  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  hatl  been  taught  in 
their  native  homes,  to  reverence  religion  and  its  institutions.  Hence,  we  rlud 
them  voting  upon  themselves  a  tax  for  the  support  of  preaching.  Many  parts 
of  the  State  were  missionary  fields,  and  in  others  the  Gospel  was  sustained  by 
town  authority;  the  church  having  no  deciding  voice  in  tiie  settlement  of 
their  minister..   This  method  was  attended  with  many  dillicultes,  and  tlually 
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proved  a  failure,  and  tlie  voluntary  plan  prevailed.  *'  The  Church  is  the  pillar 
and  ground-work  of  truth";  and  the  early  as  well  as  later  ecclesiastical 
records,  sliow  that  those  who  were  set  for  the  defence  of  the  gospel,  were 
earnest  and  devoted  servants  of  Christ;  many  of  whom  were  distinguished 
for  their  labors,  both  in  Church  and  State.  They  were  the  acknowledged  lead- 
ers in  all  the  moral  reforms  of  the  day,  as  well  as  faithful  shepherds  over  their 
flocks.  As  they  feared  God  and  hated  oppression,  we  find  tliem  earnestly  re- 
sisting the  claims  of  New  York  to  jurisdiction  over  the  Colonies;  and  daring 
the  Revolution,  in  many  instances,  buckling  on  the  armor,  and  going  forth  in 
defence  of  liberty. 

Our  common  schools,  academies  and  colleges,  bear  witness  to  the  great  iuter- 
est  felt  by  the  early  settlers  for  the  education  of  their  children.  In  conclusion, 
let  me  ask :  where  will  you  find  more  enterprising  men  and  women,  than  in  our 
loved  mountain  State?  A  rough,  elevated  rei^iou,  has  always  been  found  favora- 
ble to  health  and  force  of  character.  Their  love  of  work,  indomitable  courage, 
and  never  dying  perseverance,  has  given  them  a  name  and  a  power  in  our 
laud.  No  State  in  the  Union  has  so  little  pauperism,  and  more  genuine  inde- 
pendence, and  substantial  comforts.  In  intellectual  improvement,  religious 
character,  and  political  integrity,  she  stands  in  the  front  ranks.  Her  sons  and 
daughters  are  widely  scattered  over  this  favored  land,  carrying  their  enterprise 
with  them.  This  State  has  received  large  installments,  and  this  city  of  our 
adoption  a  host,  whose  names  and  deeds  are  familiar  to  most  of  us.  Let  U5 
on  this  festive  occasion,  renew  our  friendship,  and  also  our  devotion,  to  our 
native  State,  while  not  being  less  thankful  for  that  providence  that  has  cast 
our  lot  in  this  beautiful  city,  of  the  "  Old  Bay  State." 

The  last  sentiment  arranged  for  the  evening,  was :  — 

T«K  AxciEXT  Cl'Stoms,  by  our  fathers  taught, 
Gave  zest  to  life,  and  common  sense  to  thought. 

Mr.  Charles  G.  Parker,  a  native  of  Wolcott,  was  expected  to  respond, 
but  sudden  illness  prevented  hii  attendance.  He  sent  the  following 
reply :  — 

As  a  sou  of  Vermont,  I  heartily  recognize  and  deeply  appreciate  the  truth 
of  a  sentiment  so  beautifully  expressed.  Standing  here  in  the  heart  of  New 
England,  I  hear  those  nol>le  teachings  from  among  the  green  hills,  echoing 
through  the  memories  of  the  past,  and  rumbling  down  the  vista  of  all  time  to 
come  —  the  grand  embodiment  of  human  wi^dom. 

Upon  every  hand  I  behold  practical  illustrations  of  their  usefulness,  in  the 
integrity  of  the  many  hundred  hardy  sons  who  fill  places  of  trust,  of  honor, 
and  of  responsibility;  and  for  whom  no  position  in  the  gift  of  a  nation  seems 
too  e.xalted. 

From  the  frigid  to  the  torrid  zone,  —  from  ocean  to  ocean,  —  prosperous 
merchants,  sage  legislators,  and  honored  Statesmen,  send  greetings  to  moth- 
ers and  ^isters  in  Vermont,  and  acknowicd::ments  to  fathers  that  the  wi>dom 
of  early  teachings  has  led  them  into  th<.'  front  rank  of  human  progress. 
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The  I'loslnj^  tablt-au  w.is  a  view  of  an  ol(l-fM.shioiR'<l  "  Apple  I>ee, " 
iu  wliich  old  men  and  matrons,  lads  and  lassies,  and  little  children, 
were  all  engaged  in  paring  ajjples  and  stringing  them  for  drying;  and 
the  design  was  well  earrie<l  ont. 

The  curtain  fell,  and  the  tables  were  abandoned  at  jnst  twelve 
o'clock  ;  but  the  sitting  had  not  seemed  long.  Congratulations  were 
general,  on  the  sueees<tul  nvarmer  in  which  the  reunion  had  been  con- 
ducted, and  all  joined  in  the  determination  to  aid  in  making  a  similar 
gathering  an  annual  featuie  hereafter.  "  Auld  Lang  Syne"  was  sung, 
and  the  co;npany  was  dismissed. 

The  following  lines,  written  for  the  festival,  by  "Cousin  Constance," 
were  received  too  late  to  be  used  there.  They  find  an  appropriate 
place  here :  — 

REMIMSCEXCES  OF  HOME. 

AYcll,  we  expect  some  noise  to-night, 

Some  laughter —  maybe  crying,  — 
Some  pretty  speectics,  iuippy  sights, 

As  fa.st  the  hours  are  th  ing; 
For  who,  when  children  meet  together, 
Expects  to  see  but  clianging  weather? 

Mother 's  away, — just  bear  in  miud, 

Ye  happy  sons  anil  dauirliters ; 
God  ble.-NS  iicr,  thougli  slie's  loir  behind; 

We're  here  to  reconiioitre 
The  dear  old  pa>t.  perhaps  to  find 
Some  treasures  it  has  loft  behind. 

The  dear  old  pa<t;  our  childhood's  home, 
.  Up  there  amonir  the  mountains  ; 
The  pleasant  paths  again  to  roam;  ■ 

Tlie  little,  laughing  tountains 
We  tilled  our  cui)s  from  —  ah,  no  others 
Can  taste  so  sweet  —  now  can  they,  brothers? 

The  miles  wo  trud-^cd,  all  nncoini)laining, 

To  school,  through  cold  and  summer  weather, 

That  \vc,  a  little  know iedire  i;ainimr, 
Of  ad  verbs,  pronouns,  vcrl)s,  togetlnu*; 

A  '*  horriil  bore,"  we  called  them  then; 

And  then  our  writing  —  goo>e-<iuUl  pens. 

How  bu<y  ke[)t  we  na'«ter,  why  I 

We  see  him  now.  with  squinted  eye, 
Holding  aloft  a  pen  to  nil). 

.\nd  fi7»\vnin:r.  a^  a  paper  -'piib 
From  reckle»  I)oy.  ju>t  aiis.>eil  his  nose; 
luve.^tiiratiun  never  bhows 
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Who  does  these  thinirs  —  for  every  boy 

At  once  is  tU-ep  in  his  sulK ruction. 
With  kniltetl  brov  s,  and  ;rirL-*  eini^ioy 

Their  l:uii,'hin.i;  eyes  in  tedions  tVactions  ; 
Aud  all,  wlien  (jue>li(>nc(f,  only  say, — 
♦»  I  wasn't  lookinij,  Sir,  that  wuy."^ 

The  picnics  on  the  mountain  side. 

The  nuttinjr  parlies  I'nll  of  irice, 
The  moonliirlit,  da-iiini;  lw:>rsei>aek  ride; 

Of  one  such,  I've  a  memory 
"When  :i  hard- bitted,  furious  creatnrcr 
Was  not  to  me  a  pleasant  feature. 

But  of  all  memories,  brii^htcst,  best, 
That  throng  to-niirht,  it  seems  to  me. 

The  drivin;;  snow-storm's  wihl  unrest, 
With  its  white,  wliirling  mystery; 

And  father  packed  us  close  toi^ether. 

To  drive  to  school  f  —  I  wonder  whether 

The  fuu  was  most,  when  turnino:  out. 

Our  sleigh  upset  us  in  tlie  snow  ; 
Or  wlien,  with  uKiny  a  race  and  shout. 

With  laughing  comrades  we  would  go 
Afoot,  and  every  now  and  then, 
Plunge  ill  the  drifts  aud  out  again. 

-   What  recked  we  of  the  w  iutry  weather. 

Of  f:\sliion's  rules,  or  etitiuette? 
Our  hearts  were  light  as  snowy  feather; 

We  would  not,  if  we  could,  forget 
The  homely  joys  that  bl*.'ssed  us  there. 
Amid  the  free,  Green  Mountain  air. 

Ah,  well  I  the  years  have  come  and  gone. 

And  drifted  to  the  shoreless  sea 
These  pleasant  thim^s  :  and  yet  our  song 

To-night,  sliall  not  all  mourntul  be, 
When  we,  as  cliiUlren,  older  grown 
Meet,  after  years,  away  from  home. 

And  looking  back,  through  smiles  and  tears, 
O'er  varying  path'i,  yet  bless  the  lumd 

That  leads  us  througli  these  changing  years. 
Still  onward,  to  that  otlier  land  — 

Where,  grant  it  Heaven,  these  sons  and  daughters 

Shall  meet  again  beyond  Deaiii's  waters. 


Worcester,  Feb.  10,  1S74. 


Cousin  Coxstanck. 
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APPENDIX. 


THE  OEIGIX  OF  STEA:M  NAVIGATION. 

BY  CLAKK  JILI.SON. 

§IN'CK  the  rennion  of  the  sons  or  Vermont,  in-Worccster,  a  controversy  has 
arisen  iu  rehition  to  an  allusion  in  niy  address  concerning  the  original  in- 
ventor of  Steam  Navigation  in  this  country. 

In  attempting  to  trace  back  one  of  the  greatest  enterprises  of  modern  times, 
It  is  not  enough  to  claim  for  its  originator  that  he  tried  experiments  relative 
thereto;  but  in  order  to  justly  give  any  man  the  credit  of  first  puiting  in  mo- 
tion the  forces  causing  or  bringing  about  these  great  results,  it  must  be  shown 
that  his  experiments  contained  the  essential  elements  of  that  grand  culmina- 
tion, the  origin  of  which  we  seek  to  establish. 

Experimental  inventors  have  always  been  numerous,  but  experiment  alone 
does  not  entitle  anybody  to  much  cretlit,  unless  a  clear  connection  can  be 
shown  between  it  and  some  practical  and  useful  result.  Jolin  Fitch  claimed 
to  have  made  numerous  discoveries  in  regard  to  steam  navigation,  and  a  stock 
company  was  formed  to  develop  his  ideas  and  methods,  but,  after  many  altera- 
tions and  expcrimetits,  the  whole  project  was  abandoned  by  the  stockholders, 
and  the  steamboat  of  John  Fitch  was  never  brought  into  practical  use,  nor  is 
there  any  history  showing  that  such  a.  boat,  emanating  from  his  brain,  ever 
existed,  except  in  imagination.  Fitch  himself,  in  giving  a  description  of  his 
invention  in  the  FliiliiMphia  Gazette,  says,  "The  cylinder  is  to  he  horizontal, 
and  the  steam  to  work  with  ecpial  force  at  each  end."  The  stockholders 
evidently  discovered  that  the  to  he  boat  was  not  likely,  to  ))e  in  the  r  day, 
and  gave  it  up,  and  il  never  was.  But  the  mystery  thrown  around  the  life  of 
John  Fitch  and  his  experiuRMits  with  and  upon  the  steam  engine,  together 
with  the  fact  that  llobert  Fulton  and  Chancellor  Livingston's  nu>ney  actually 
developed  the  steaujboat  fro.n  a  crude  state  into  its  present  practical  comli- 
tion,  lias  had  a  tendency  to  divert  puidic  attention  from  the  original  inventor, 
who,  unforturiately,  lived  away  from  the  great  mart  of  trade,  in  what  was  then 
an  ahnost  unbroken  wilderness. 

However,  the  time  Is  not  far  distant  when  history  will  accord  to  Capt. 
Samuel  Morey.  of  Fairlee,  Vcrniont,  the  honor  of  being  the.  originator  of 
steam  oavigatiou  in  iVmerica. 
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It  has  been  clairncd  that  Morey  was  not  a  Vcrniontcr,  and  that  the  credit  of 
bis  inventions  belong  to  New  llainp>liire ;  hnt  this  i-;  a  mere  teclmical  niattcr. 
so  lon^  as  lie  was  not  a  native  of  eitlior  state,  and  was  as  tliorougldy  ideniiliod 
with  Fairlec  as  with  Orford,  durinir  Ids  lon«?  and  usofid  life. 

Capt.  Morey  was  a  son  of  Gen.  Israel  Morey,  wh»)  enui;;rated  from  Hebron 
Ct.,  to  Orford,  N.  II.,  in  October,  17tJ."3,  and  soon  removed  from  that  place  to 
Fairlee,  Vt.,  where  he  lived  many  years.  Samuel  was  four  years  old  when  his 
father  removed  to  Orford,  and  about  eleven  when  he  went  to  Fairlee.  In  this 
place  he  spent  a  lari^e  part  of  his  life,  and  here  he  died  iu  18-42.  lie  was  no 
accidental  inventor,  but  his  whole  life  was  spent  in  study  and  experiment. 
After  a  long  series  of  experiments  upon  heat  an<l  light,  wherein  he  investigated, 
in  acareful  manner,  the  methods  of  manufacturing  illuminating  gas  from  water 
and  other  material,  we  tind  him  iu  ISU),  contributing  some  of  the  results  of  his 
experiments  to  SUIimau's  Jminial,  wlR^reiu  he  claims  that  a  stove  might  be  so 
constructed  as  to  heat  and  ligiit  a  house  at  the  same  time.  He  then  had  a 
stove  in  practical  operation,  which  was,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  first  in  New 
England,  if  not  in  the  counuy.  Prof.  .Silliman  says,  iu  a  foot  note  in  his 
Journal :  "I  presume  that  no  ap;>logy  will  be  necessary  for  giving  Mr.  Morey's 
valuable  comnmnications  entire.  They  are  practical  results  of  an  ingeiwous, 
practical  man,  who,  as  he  ingeniously  states, '  having  no  pretensions  to  science, 
uo  chemical  or  philosophical  ai)paratus,  and  little  or  no  access  to  men  of 
science,  has  spent  most  of  his  life  iu  experiments.'" 

Morey  also  contributed  to  the  satne  journal  an  account  of  his  work  upon 
steam  engines,  wherein  it  appears  that  he  was  the  tirst  inventor  of  rotary 
engines  having  sufUcient  power  for  practical  use.  He  also  tried  numerous 
experiments  with  heated  air  and  demonstrated  its  practical  use  as  a  motive 
power. 

Somebody  has  stated  that  "John  Fitch,  as  early  as  1785,  commenced  his 
steamboat  projects,"  but  all  the  evidence  that  can  be  produced  to  sustain  this 
assertion,  comes  from  Fitch  himself,  and  was  not  known  till  his  papers  were 
opened  thirty  years  after  his  decease,  in  accordance  with  a  provision  in  his 
will.  But  Morey  had  I)een  experimenting  upon  steamboats  for  more  than  ten 
years  previous  to  this  time.  Besides,  the  boat  constructed  by  Fitch  was 
propelled  by  oars,  tlie  engine  being  attached  to  them,  which  is  suiilcient  rea- 
son for  its  having  been  abandoned. 

Morey  used  the  wheel,  and  was  the  original  inventor  of  that  method  of  pro- 
pelling boats  in  thi-<  country,  and  probably  in  the  world.  The  following  cor- 
respondence, in  relation  to  this  subject,  will  .^how  both  sides  of  the  (luestion, 
and  give  the  reader  an  opportunity  to  judge  of  their  merits  : — 

THE  FIRST  STEAMBO.VT. 

CORRKSPONDKXCE  OF  TIIK  llOSTON  JOL'KNAL. 

IlAVKiiiiir.L,  .Mass.,  Feb.  10,  l.'?74. 
In  your  report  of  the  r.rcen  Mountain  fr.Htivai  at  Worct-ster.  published 
W'eilne>day  morning.  Feb.  11.  wc  Jiiul  that  tiio  IMesident  of  the  .Vs>ociatii»n, 
ex-Mayor  jillson,  clai.us  this  honor  for  a  Vernionter.    He  oays  Capt.  Samuel 
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Morey,  of  f^iirlec,  wn^  the  first  man  to  apply  steam  ])owcr  to  nnviCMtion,  who, 
in  171L'  aj)plic(.l  stoaiu  to  a  small  boat  on  tiic  CoiiiiccLicut  river,  ami  afierward 
on  Fairlee  pond. 

lie  afterward  exhibited  his  model  in  New  York,  in  presence  of  Fulton  and  " 
Livinirston. 

In  ici'j.S  tlie  Kcv,  Cyrus  ^^ann,  of  Orford.  published  an  article  in  a  r>oston 
paper,  wherein  he  says  :  *'  The  ilrst  steauiboat  ever  seen  in  American  waters 
■was  invented  I)y  C'apl.  Samuel  Morey." 

Your  reatlers  may  liud  some  account  of  the  invention  of  the  steam  engine 
and  its  application  to  naviiration,  in  the  Life  ofXathau  Keatl,  published  by  lluvd 
&  Houghton,  Ks70,  and  written  l>y  his  nephew,  David  Read,  who  eudeavors  to 
establish  the  fact  that  his  iiucle  was  the  first  iuveutor  of  the  uiultitui)ular 
boiler;  and  he  alsoshows  that  he  made  an  application  fora  patent  on  a  method 
of  propelliuir  hmd  carriages  and  boats  by  steam.  The  ilate  of  his  petition  was 
April  2o.  17'J0.  See  page  151  and  page  L'UO.  Ou  page  37  we  tlnd  the  following 
statements  : 

"  Janies  Kumsey,  a  native  of  ^raryland,  and  John  Fitch,  of  Windsor,  Conn., 
were  the  lirst  in  America  who  made  the  attempt  to  propel  boats  by  steam. 
Page  oS  we  tiiul  that  Kumsey  tried  his  boat  on  the  Potomac,  at  Bath,  iierkeley 
county,  Virginia,  December,  17^7.  He  had  but  very  indirferent  success,  moved 
his  boat  bu'  a  ^hort  distance,  and  the  river  closing,  his  l>oat  was  laid  up.  and 
he  made  no  furtlier  experiments  with  it.  The  next  year  he  went  to  England 
to  prosecute  his  steamboat  projects,  and  suildenly  died  with  a[)oplexy,  as  he 
was  about  to  address  a  large  audience  at  Liverpool  upon  the  subject." 

Farther  on  we  quote  : 

"John  Fitch,  as  early  as  17S5,  commenced  his  steamboat  projects.  In  1787, 
John  Fitch  and  his  partner,  Voight,  constructed  a  boat  45  feet  long  and  12  feet 
beam;  to  this  they  applied  oars  moved  by  a  steam  engine,  acquiring  a  speed 
of  three  miles  an  hour. 

In  178.S  a  new  boat  was  built,  f.O  feet  long  and  8  feet  beam;  the  machinery 
was  taken  from  the  old  and  put  in  this,  but  paddle  wheels,  placed  at  the  stern, 
were  substituted  for  the  oars,  with  which  the  previous  boat  was  propelled.  . 

This  boat  they  run  from  Philadelphia  to  lUniington,  a  distance  of  twenty 
miles.  This  was  the  first  trip  of  that  distance  made  by  a  steamI)oat  ever 
known  in  history,  which  was  tlie  last  of  July,  or  the  first  of  August,  17c5S.  In 
1780  Filch  built  another  boat,  having  an  engine  with  an  IS-inch  cylinder. 
After  various  trials  and  failures,  this  boat  was  finally  brouirhr  to  a  speed  of 
six  miles  per  hour,  and  was  run  as  a  passenger  boat  between  Philadelpliia  and 
Trenton,  about  three  months  during  the  year  1700." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen,  if  the  ioregoimr  stateuK-nts  arc  correct,  the  steam  cn- 
grine  had  been  successfully  applieil  to  the  proptdsion  of  boats  anterior  to  Ca[)t. 
Morey's  experiments  ou  the  Couneeticut  ami  Fairlee  pond,  which,  it  seems, 
were  in  1792.  We  have  no  desire  to  rob  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  of'  any  of 
their  laurels,  but  that  the  honor  of  inventing  steam  luivigation  .rfrs^  belongs  to 
them,  looks  at  least  somewliat  douI)tful.  PoS'.ibly  some  of  your  numerous 
correspondents  can  give  us  farther  light  upon  this  interesting  (piotion. 

N.  broi  b'oiiD. 

THE  FIRST  STEAMBOAT. 

COBUKSl'0.NI)F..VCI-:  OF  Till-:  UOSTOX  JOL'UXAL. 

WoncKSTioii,  Mass.,  Feb.  22,  1S74. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  letter  pul)li>hed  in  your  paper  some  day.s 
since  in  relation  to  a  statement  made  in  my  address,  to  the  .Sons  ami  Daiiich- 
ters  of  Vermont,  at  \Vorce>>ter,  Fet).  10,  1S74.  wherein  I  allirmeil  that  Capf. 
Saumel  Morey,  of  Fairlee.  \'t.,  was  the  tir-st  man  in  this  country  to  apply 
steam  [)ower  to  naviirat iini. 

The  writer  of  this  le;  ter  clMims  that  .lann  s  Kumsey  and  J(dni  Fi'ch  wen* 
the  ori'^inal  inventors  of  steam  navigation,  but  well  authenticated  history 
docs  not  sustain  this  proposition. 
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It  is  well  known  that  John  Fitcli  prepared  a  memoir  of  himself,  inchulin!;  ^ 
history  of  his  experiments  in  relation  lo  stean\,  aiul  tliat  these  papers  wen? 
bcqneatlied  to  the  Franklin  Library  in  I'hiladelphia.  with  directions  that  they 
»houM  be  unsealed  and  perused  thirty  years  i'roni  the  time  of  his  decease.  At 
the  a[)p<>inted  tinie  they  wrre  opened'  and  found  to  contain  a  detailed  account 
of  his  life,  toiretlier  with  tlie  progress  of  his  experinienls  in  the  upplicatlou  of 
steam  to  navigation. 

From  lliese  papjrs — written  by  himself,  concealed  for  a  generation  from 
public  view,  giving  no  opix^rtunity  for  cotem[>oraries  to  dispute  any  of  the 
statements  therein  set  forth— the  history  of  John  Fitch  has  been  made  op  and 
presented  to  the  world.  It  is  clear  by  his  own  showing  that  his  experiments 
did  not  auiount  to  a  success,  and  he  stands  before  tlie  world  to-day  simply  as 
a  claimant,  relying  u{K)n  his  own  assertions  without  corroboration. 

It  is  said  that  James  llumsey  pretended  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  steaiti 
navigation  and  applied  tor  a  patent,  but  it  was  decided  that  he  was  not  the 
original  inventor  and  his  application  was  rejected.  This  disposes  of  ^Ir. 
Rumsey. 

There  is  no  reliable  historical  evidence  to  show  that  Fitch  was  the  inventor 
of  steam  navigation  in  tliis  country,  from  the  fact  that  the  progress  in  th:it  art 
cannot  be  traced  back  to  him;  l)ut  it  can  be  traced  to  Robert  Fulton,  and  from 
him  directly  to  Capt.  Samuel  Morey,  and -nowhere  else.  It  is  settled  beyond 
all  question  that  .Morey  h:id  launched  his  boat  upon  the  waters  of  Vermont 
beforb  Fulton  had  accomplished  the  same  thing  in  Xew  York.  It  is  also  a 
well  established  fact  that  Fulton  visited  Morey  at  Fairlee  for  the  purpose  of 
witnessing  his  successful  experinients,  before  he  (Fulton)  had  launched  any 
kind  of  steam  craft  upon  the  waters;  and  it  cnn  be  shown  that  Morey  had 
been  engaged  in  such  ex{>eriments  for  years  before,  so  that  the  tirst  practical 
steamboat  ever  seen  upon  the  waters  of  America  was  invented  by  Capt.  Sam- 
uel Morey,  the  father  of  steam  naviijation.  as  we  see  it  to-day.  History 
shows  conclusively  that  his  ruile  ])oat  was  im[)roved  upon  and  developed  di- 
rectly into  what  we  now  adniire  as  the  modern  steamboat,  while  the  experi- 
nicnts  of  Kumsey  and  Fitch  not  only  rest  in  ol)livion,  but  they  never  added  a 
single  thought  or  suggestion  to  the  genius  of  Fulton. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Fitcii  was  an  inventor,  and  a  n>an  of  consummate 
ability.  The  fact  of  his  conceiving  the  idea  of  writing  a  liistoiy  of  his  own 
life,  claiming  therein  to  be  the  original  invt.-ntor  of  one  of  the  grandest  arts 
the  world  has  ever  knowji,  and  seiding  up  these  statements  for  thirty  years, 
till  every  coteniporary  was  dead,  thereby  makinir  his  assertions  the  best  evi- 
dence in  existence  of  tlieir  own  accuracy,  was  the  scheme  of  no  comnion  man. 

But  this  trick  bears  an  unfavorable  comparison  with  the  quiet  acts  of  the 
honest  Vermonter,  who  has  never  uttered  a  word  in  his  own  behalf:  but  with 
characteristic  generosity  and  nobleness  of  heart,  unfolded  his  entire  plan  of 
6tean»  navigation,  wherein  had  culminated  the  hibors  of  his  life,  to  the  shrewd 
denizen  of  Gotham,  to  be  by  him  appropriated  and  handed  down  through  the 
generations  as  his  own  iuvenliou. 

Ojlakk  Jillson. 


The  following  letters, — one  addressed  to  Judge  Underwood,  of  Wells  Kiver, 
Vt.,  and  the  other  to  myself,— were  written  by  an  aged  and  much  respected 
citizen  of  Fairlee,  who  has  kindly  permitted  their  publication  in  this  connec- 
tion. 

Fahclkk,  Vt.,  March  5th,  1S74. 

llux.  A.  Um>ki:w<m»i>  : 

Dnir  Sir:  —  I  believe  I  once  sent  your  uncle  a  copy  of  some  records  from 
the  rateat  OlUee,  relating  to  certain  patents  taken  out  by  Cai)t.  Saniuel  Morey, 
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for  **  application  of  stonm  to  navi<;atioi),"  In  1705,  and  so  on  up  to  the  time 
that  Fulton  took  out  hi.>  lir>t  patent  for  the  sanu:  thini;.  'Now,  dear  Sir,  as  the 
records  of  the  patent  otllce  have  since  been  burned,  if  you  can  return  those 
niiuutes,  or  a  copy  of  theni,  I  t;hould  be  very  much  ohiij^ed.  1  think  I  sent 
you  tlie  letter  I  receiveil  fioin  Mr.  Willnrd  or  Wilcox.  If  they  could  have  the 
original,  they  might  be  able  to  make  o.irh  to  them  as  true  copies. 

The  subject  is  creatiuir  considerable  interest  just  now,  and  many  are  be- 
coming convinced  that  P\ilton  stole  liis  pretended  invention  from  somebody. 
It  will,  I  think,  turn  out  that  he  stole  it  from  Oapt.  Morey.  Capt.  Morey  once 
told  me  and  others  that  he  went  to  New  York  before  the  year  ISOO,  with  a 
steam  engine  in  the  bow  of  a  light  boat,  and  made  a  trial  of  it  in  the  presence 
of  Fulton  and  Livingston,  who  told  him  if  he  would  put  the  appliance  on  the 
sides  of  the  boat,  they  would  give  him  S100,OX)  for  it.  Fulton  could  not  wait 
for  .Morey  to  perfect  the  work,  but  came  to  Fairlee  and  Orford  in  the  mean 
time,  and  Morey  exhibited  to  him  all  his  plans,  whereupjn  he  went  home. 
When  Morey  went  to  New  York  with  his  model  on  the  sides  of  the  boat,  Ful- 
ton and  Livingston  had  got  so  far  along  as  to  repudiate  the  proposition  they 
had  formerly  made. 

In  relating  this  incident  to  me,  the  Captain  expressed  the  whole  matter  in  a 
few  words,  as  follows  :   "  The  '  cusses '  had  stolen  my  invention." 

Geougk  a.  Morey. 


FaIRLEK,  Vt.,  March  10th,  1874. 

Hon.  Clark  Jillson:  • 

Dear  Sir:  —  Captain  Samuel  storey  was  nn  uncle  of  mine,  and  I  am  happy 
to  see  that  you  take  some  iuterest  In  convincing  tlie  public  that  he  was  the  in- 
ventor of  steam  navigation;  and  I  also  have  a  strong  desire  that  Capt.  Morey 
should  have  the  lionor  of  what  I  rirmly  believe  belongs  to  him.  I  am  eiglity- 
two  years  old,  and  Capt.  Morey's  experinients  on  steam  are  among  my 
first  recollections.  My  father  worked  with  him  many  years,  and  expected 
something  handsome  for  his  labor,  and  I  well  remember  the  mortilication  ex- 
hibited by  the  Captain,  wheu  it  was  found  that  Fultou  had  stolen  the  invention 
from  hi  III. 

I  remember  that  I  went  to  see  the  Captain  one  day,  and  as  I  approaclied 
him,  ho  laid  down  a  paper  he  had  been  reading,  and  said  rlie  Fulton  heirs  were 
begging  Congress  again  for  more  money,  but  they  would  have  to  wait  till 
some  of  the  members  were  dead,  who  knew  that  he  (Morey)  was  the  inventor, 
and  that  Fulton  stole  it  from  him.  He  said  that  in  17'JO.  or  thereabouts,  he 
went  to  New  York  to  see  Fulton  and  Living^ton,  with  whom  he  had  been  in 
correspondence  some  time,  to  show  them  his  model  of  a  steam  engine  he  and 
my  father  had  got  up  to  be  put  in  the  bow  of  tlie  boat.  They  admired  it,  and 
told  him  that  if  he  would  take  it  home  and  make  the  application  on  the  side, 
they  would  give  him  .S10U,OU0  for  it.  He  came  home,  and  while  at  work,  Ful- 
ton came  to  see  him,  and  was  sli<)wn  all  he  had  done.  When  Morey  had  suc- 
ceeded in  making  the  ai>plication  to  the  sides  of  the  boat,  he  again  went  to 
New  York,  and  propelled  his  boat  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  per  hour,  which 
Fulton  said  could  not  Ijc  exceeded.  "  But,"  said  Morey,  "  they  made  no  talk 
about  the  ."$100,000,  and  you  know  I  would  never  beg;  but  they  stole  all  1  had 
done,  at  great  expense,  durinir  years  of  toil  and  study." 

1  presume  I  ain  taxini^your  patience,  but  I  was  so  glad  to  see  the  few  words 
you  published  in  the  limstnn  .Innrnnl,  justifying  what  you  said  at  the  reunion 
of  Vermonters  in  Worcester,  that  I  could  not  help  expressing  my  gratitude 
for  your  sympathy,  and  I  can  assure  you  tliat  all  here  who  lived  in  Captain 
Morey's  day,  as  much  believe  he  was  entilled  to  the  honor  of  being  the  tirst 
mau  that  put  a  steanil>oat  upon  .Vmerican  waters,  as  they  believe  they  liave  an 
existence.  Yours  most  truly,  G.  A.  Mokey. 
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NATIVE  VERMOXTEKS  IX  CONGRESS. 


Five  Senators  and  thirteen  Representatives  in  the  Torty-third  Con^Tcss, 
claim  Vermont  as  their  place  of  birth, — a  lair  allowance,  we  tliink  all  will  say, 
both  in  numbers  and  iu  weight  of  iutlaeuce,  for  so  snjall  a  State.  They  are  as 
follows : — 

Stepiikx  W.  Dorsey,  Senator  from  Arkansas,  was  born  in  Benson,  Vt., 
Feb.  2d,  1842. 

John  A.  Kasson,  of  the  Seventh  Iowa  district,  was  born  near  Burlington, 
Vt.,  Jan.  11,  1822. 

Gkoi:gk  Willaud,  of  the  Third  Michigan  district,  was  born  in  Bolton,  Vt., 
March  20,  1824. 

Aakox  a.  Cuagin,  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  was  born  iu  Weston,  Vt., 
February.  3,  1^21. 

KouEur  S.  11  ALE,  of  the  Seventeenth  New  York  district,  was  born  at 
Chelsea,  Vt.,  Sept.  24,  1S22. 

n.  BOAKD.MAN  Smith,  of  the  Twenty-eighth  New  York  district,  was  born  at 
Whitlngham,  Vt.,  August  IS, ,1820. 

.  \7althr  L.  Sessions,  of  the  Tiiirty-sccond  New  York  district,  was  born  at 
Brandon,  Vt. 

BARiiOUR  Lewis,  of  the  Ninth  Tennessee  district,  was  born  at  Alburgh,  Vt., 
in  1824. 

George  F.  Ed.munds,  Senator  from  Vermont,  was  born  at  Richmond,  Vt., 
February  1,  1S2S. 

Justin*  S.  Morrill,  Senator  from  Vermont,  was  born  at  Strafford,  Vt., 
April  14,  1810. 

Charles  W.  Will  vrd,  of  the  First  district,  was  born  at  Lyndon,  Vt.,  June 
18,  1827. 

Luke  P.  Poland,  of  the  Second  district,  was  born  in  Wcstford,  Vt.,  Nov. 
1,  1815. 

George  Whitman  IIendee,  of  the  Third  district,  was  born  in  Stowe,  Vt., 
Nov.  30,  1832. 

William  LI.  U.  Stowell,  of  the  Fourtli  Virginia  district,  was  born  at 
Windsor,  Vt.,  July  2(3,  1840 

Matthew  II.  Carpenter,  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  was  born  in  Moretown, 
Vt.,  in  1824. 

J.  Allen  Barber,  of  the  Third  Wisconsin  district,  was  born  at  Georgia,  Vt. 

CiiARLEi  A.  Ki.DiHDGE,  of  thc  Fifth  Wisconsin  district,  was  born  at  Brid- 
port,  Vt.,  February  27,  1821. 

PniLETUs  Sawyei:,  of  the  Sixth  Wisconsin  district,  was  born  at  Whiting, 
Vt.,  September  22,  181G. 
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Tfl!-.  SOVG  OF  THE  VEil-MO.VTERs,"     The  Wtll 

•w-ii--'-  Soiiir  of  the  Venn' -ulei':?,"  bejrinciin,':  II). 
to  the  IvDvucr^r!  Veniioiiter.->  come  ilown.  it  as 
ivir.tlv  been  .ittributed  to  the  ijea  of  Johu 
V- I'i  ::rr.  lu  reply  to  a  letter  fvoia  >[r,  D.ui- 
I-  ui-Wr,  of  Burliniit'in,  Mr.  Wiiittier  vattcs 
V  .''^■.viu:;  ri-T'ly  rehtivo  to  thnt  early  produc- 


Oak  Knoll.  DAXvr.K^,  Ma-?.,  \ 
2Utli  Tth  lao.,  1S77.  ) 
rr:>d:  Tlie    Son;:  of  Veru'.ont-^r.**'  v.  as  ^rii- 
!  or  "i.  linil  vrii.-.  0.U  atrerjpt  at  liier  ir-  mysti- 
!iiv»!ly  fXcii^abTe      cu  ic  a  y«>uiiqr  v/n  er.  I 
'•-s  to  soe  ir  it  ooiilii  l,e  rocf-ivc-  l       a'l  o!'}- 
.-.i'lion.    it  was  i>ri:-t-^d  in  TV.ickiu^-^iim's 
^^■:trl'.^:^ne,  ixnd  remuintvl  us-u-ix'ccc! .! 
a  qM:«r:fr  of  u  cci'TT'-vy.    rl^.v.-  It        ;.t  iist 
1      \Aiv'^.  1  fiMinot  <:'.:v.  ive.  a--  1  lii<.»l  ■.if  -'s.'V 
I  v.-t"*  oarK  iiit-jro-tv  I  in  tue  iii^tory  *>l  ^V^- 
;  it;  i::h:;n  Alio-i,  ^va.)-••  lil"..-  ut.a  a .iVeuture.* 
L  tli->  e:ili:ii-i:"ji'j)  ovt-n  of  n  t"n;;kfr  h.oy, 
■a-e  i.rincii'lt.''  ut  tb;;t  t;!-.''.?  u  .rr.-*  tr  I'liti'Mi  irr 
ai:  the  ro.'iiU  o£  tvnviiucn.e'ii.  i 

i'V 'jt  T'lO  pociij.  fiu  l  have  r.  )  i  k-ar  iioa  of 
r  ;u  a  lUtrary  or  itLical  i*rt'u;{  or  vie '.v.  In 
c  ts  I  fear  it  i-»  sn-Vy  <i('io'-ti*"i; ;  and  it  i-i  i^.^t 
•  -jirct  I'lat  1  lied  tl:t''l-j:,  'r'  ju.'.c!.u;  il  j.jko  ^still 
(.  oafruntiiig  int  in  l:itf  ma:;hi>uil, 

I  am,  \erv  tru'.v,  tay  irit^vl. 

■jOilX  (.;.  WirtTTIER. 
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